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HE Editor has done me the honor 

of asking me to contribute a fore- 
word to the series of articles making up 
the present issue of the JOURNAL. This 
task I am glad to perform because of 
my intrinsic interest in the problems 
concerned and because as a supervisor 
of graduate students I am face to face 
with the problem of their training and 
possible placement. 

Since 1912, that is for the period of 
my professional career, there has been 
no spectacular increase in the number 
of fields in which psychologists are ac- 
tive. | have always known psychologists 
who were working in business, in 
schools, in the courts, in mental hospi- 
tals, in the government, and in private 
pratice. What has happened on a large 
Scag im recent years is a very great in- 
crease in the number of psychologists 
active in such fields. This increase I be- 
lieve to be partly due to an increasing 
unsolicited demand for psychological 
services, a demand which was accelerat- 
ed by World War I, and partly due to 
the pressure on society exercised by the 
great number of individuals who have 
gtaduated with master’s and doctor’s 


degrees in the last fifteen years with in- 
adequate opportunities for academic em- 
ployment. 

These individuals have had to reorient 
their personal lives and their profession- 
al goals quite promptly; but the univer- 
sities, where their successors must be 
trained, are only now beginning to put 
the programs for nonacademic psy- 
chologists on a professional basis. It is 
to be hoped that the universities will 
adopt no short-cut routes which future 
applied psychologists may follow, even 
the humblest psychologists, but will ap- 
ply themselves seriously to the task of 
strengthening the profession and not 
merely to that of increasing its size. 

The articles in the present issue of 
the JOURNAL are not designed to cover 
all of the opportunities for nonacademic 
service open to psychologists. The clini- 
cal and strictly educational fields are 
most noteworthy by their absence. How- 
ever, the articles outline and discuss 
other areas which are less likely to be 
known to the reader. Here the psycholo- 
gist can get some idea of the problems 
which he must be prepared to face, both 
professional and personal, in the various 
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occupational fields. And lay readers who 
may be employers of psychologists, or 
who should be such employers, can have 
their imaginations stimulated through 
the discussions which imply how their 
organizations could profit by a psycho- 
logical personnel. To such readers I 
would urge the caution, sometimes nec- 
essary, that psychologists are not mir- 
acle workers but individuals trained to 
use accepted techniques in the evalua- 
tion of many human attributes, ground- 
ed in the essentials necessary for the de- 
vising of new techniques, and often pos- 
sessing a broad understanding of cur- 
rent social problems. Such individuals 
may be trusted to earn their modest 
wage in almost any field of human en- 
deavor. 

The present series of articles, to the 
professional reader, constitute a sym- 
posium on the art and science, but pri- 
marily the art, of being a psychologist. 
One sometimes hears the term human 
engineering used for the term applied 
psychology. But the engineer is more a 
specialist in handling the problems of 
the physical world than he is an expert 
in the problems of human relations. The 
applied psychologist is more like the 
doctor than he is like the engineer. He 
is concerned with the task of influencing 
people. His approach is a clinical or a 
social one, or both. Not all doctors have 
the personality, the bedside manner, and 
the technical skill required for great 


eminence in the art of medicine; nor q 
all applied psychologists have the neces. 
sary qualities for great eminence in th 
art of psychology. The present series of 
articles, if one reads also between the 
lines, are highly suggestive of the re. 
quirements for non-perfunctory _ per. 
formance in the fields concerned. 

The possibility for independent re. 
search is often open to the nonacademie 
psychologist, but there is a greater and 
a growing opportunity for cooperative 
staff investigations. How far such stud. 
ies will throw light on the basic mechan- 
isms of human behavior and how far 
they will be limited to the particular 
problems of the employing organization 
remains to be seen. The contrast be 
tween the medical sciences and the 
practice of medicine or between physics 
and the practice of engineering serves 
to reinforce my belief that the applied 
psychologist must be willing to concern 
himself with the specific problems of his 
organization-employer and must be will- 
ing to relinquish more or less the desire 
to devote himself to fundamental or 
basic research. To do so is not to play 
an inferior but a different role in society, 
a role that should secure increasing sup- 
port both from within and from with- 
out the universities. 

The Editor of the JOURNAL has per- 
formed a genuine service for the young- 
er members of the profession in making 
these articles available. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TASKS IN THE MEASUREMENT 


OF PUBLIC 


OPINION 


By DANIEL KATZ 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NY new scientific development must 
be assessed on other grounds than 
current popularity since fad and fancy 
are not complete strangers in the realm 
of science and its applications. The 
growing interest in the measurement 
of public opinion, however, has a more 
substantial basis than the relative novel- 
ty of polling people on every conceivable 
subject. Indeed the field of opinion 
measurement has every prospect of 
healthy growth and expansion both in 
the war situation and in the postwar 
world, for its practical utility is in- 
exhaustible and its contributions to sci- 
ence largely unexplored. 

The usefulness of polling opinion is 
twofold. In the first place, it is the neces- 
sary background for any successful cam- 
paign for influencing people whether 
through education, commercial advertis- 
ing or propaganda. Unless the educator 
or the propagandist knows in a system- 
atic way the ideas and emotional values 
of hisaudience he is greatly handicapped 
in his task. Moreover, as his campaign 
progresses he needs to know what as- 
pects of it are meeting with success and 
what aspects with failure in terms of 
the reactions of his public. 

In the second place, polling opinion 
is basic to the democratic process. When 
4 proposal or candidate is suggested to 
4 group for acceptance or rejection the 
democratic process of majority vote is 
4 measure of the opinion of the public 
Concerned. Now the exact role to be as- 
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signed to periodic polls of public opinion 
taken between elections is a matter of 
debate. Although the solution to our 
problems is obviously not a counting of 
noses on every question, it is, nonethe- 
less, true that public opinion polls can be 
a real guide to political leaders and a 
genuine check against minority pressure 
groups. Research has demonstrated that 
on most issues before Congress the 
amount of pressure brought to bear on 
Congressmen in the form of letters and 
telegrams by various interested groups 
is in inverse relation to the public opin- 
ion of the country as a whole. Lindsay 
Rogers in a recent Harper’s article se- 
verely castigated public opinion polls, 
in good part because, in his opinion, 
people are incompetent to answer many 
of the questions put to them.’ Undoubt- 
edly people are poorly informed on 
many, many matters but this scarcely 
justifies a blanket indictment of the 
public opinion polls. Rather it suggests 
that the questions to be put to people 
should be translated for them in terms 
of their own knowledge and that ques- 
tions on technical details of policy be 
avoided. On the general competence of 
the people to decide measures of policy 
the record is reassuring for even opti- 
mistic proponents of democracy. The 
polls taken by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion during the past five 


1“Do the Gallup Polls Measure Opinion?” 
od hy Magazine, 1941, 1098 (November): 
-632. 
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years show that the people have been 
consistently ahead of Congress on most 
of the major issues. The majority of 
the people were in favor of shutting off 
war materials to Japan two years before 
official action was taken. The majority 
of the people have consistently opposed 
an appeasement policy toward the ag- 
gressor nations and are on record now 
against the appeasement of Vichy by 
the State Department. The majority of 
the people favored the Lease-Lend Bill 
long before it was passed, they wanted 
American ships to be used for aid sent 
to Britain before this was done, and 
they wanted a navy much more formid- 
able than Congress was willing to give 
them before the Japanese attack upon 
Hawaii. Even on the technical question 
of the relative importance of the air 
arm in modern warfare, the people 
were convinced of the necessity of air 
superiority long before Congress and 
long before our military leaders. Like- 
wise on questions of social reform the 
administration has lagged behind public 
opinion. In general, Mr. Rogers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is quite 
possible that we would be better off to- 
day if major matters of policy had been 
decided by the people rather than by 
Congress. 

The field of public opinion should ex- 
pand, moreover, because in addition to 
its practical utility it is important in 
the development of the science of social 
psychology. Many of the ‘significant 
problems of social psychology are diffi- 
cult to handle in the laboratory but can 
be profitably approached through the 
field study which ascertains attitudes 
and opinions. The present public opinion 
polls are accumulating a storehouse of 
information which makes possible such 
studies as the relation of events to 
opinion change; the relative importance 
of such factors as age, sex, economic 


status, religion, section of the country. 
and political affiliation in the determina. 
tion of opinion; and the interrelation. 
ships among various types of attitudes 
and opinions. 


EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


The opportunities in the field of opin. 
ion measurement are indicated by the 
number and types of organizations de- 
voted wholly or in part to eliciting and 
recording people’s attitudes. Three types 
of agencies are to be found: commercial, 
governmental, and pure research insti- 
tutions. The commercial organizations 
are divided in most cases into two kinds: 
market research groups and public 
opinion polls. The market research or- 
ganizations and the departments of mar- 
ket research of commercial concerns are 
not of the greatest interest in the pres- 
ent discussion. They are largely occv- 
pied with the efficacy of advertising 
and with people’s reactions to commodi- 
ties. Even here, however, their activities 
are relevant to public opinion measure 
ment in that they are concerned with 
people’s tastes, prejudices, and values. 
Their investigations not only concern 
the product marketed but the accepta- 
bility of the ideas used in advertising 
the product. Moreover, when institu- 
tional advertising is involved their pro- 
gram becomes one of public opinio 
measurement in a very direct sense. 
Then, too, the methods and techniques of 
the market research organization are 
often very similar to the methods ol 
public opinion measurement. Finally, it 
is true that market research organiza 
tions will in election years go over intd 
the field of public opinion measuremen 
just as the polling organizations wil 
take on market research jobs. 

Opinion Research, Incorporated 
headed by Claude Robinson, is an exal 
ple of the overlapping of functions! 
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the commercial organization. Though its 
title suggests a polling setup it does not 
systematically sample public opinion on 
contemporary issues. It does, however, 
give special attention to problems of 
institutional advertising and public re- 
lations problems and so its perspective 
is much like that of an organization for 
the measurement of public opinion per 
se, Similarly the research division of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Corporation, di- 
rected by Frank Stanton, is concerned 
both with public reaction to sustaining 
programs and to broader aspects of the 
radio programs and the radio industry. 
Crossley Incorporated is largely occu- 
pied with measuring the popularity of 
radio programs, but in presidential elec- 
tion years it does a very good job of 
forecasting. 

The two main public opinion polls, 
however, are the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, popularly known as the 
Gallup Poll after its founder and direc- 
tr, George Gallup, and the Fortune 
Survey conducted for the magazine For- 
tune by Elmo Roper. The American Ins- 
titute of Public Opinion conducts 
weekly polls on the major political issues 
of the day as well as on a variety of 
questions of social-scientific interest. Its 
news releases on its poll results are con- 
tracted for by leading newspapers all 
wer the country. The American Insti- 
tute has branch organizations in Canada 
aid England and had a French sub- 
sidiary before the fall of France. It un- 
dertakes little commercial work, and 
that mostly of an institutional nature, 
‘ice its primary concern is with news 
rporting on the state of the public 
mind. Other organizations, however, 
sich as Benson and Benson and Audi- 
fuce Research, Incorporated, do engage 
market research. Audience Research, 
lncorporated, is an interesting project, 
‘mploying trained psychologists, for the 
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purpose both of studying the movie aud- 
ience in its reactions to current pictures 
and stars and of pretesting reactions to 
types of plots and dramatic situations. 
Roper’s organization, in addition to its 
monthly poll of public opinion, conducts 
a survey of executive opinion. It also 
does considerable market research. 

An interesting difference between the 
Gallup and Roper polls is that Roper 
puts his emphasis upon the intensive 
qualitative aspects and Gallup is more 
interested in the quantitative and repre- 
sentative aspects. Thus Roper employs 
trained interviewers on a full-time ba- 
sis. Gallup has a larger staff of inter- 
viewers in order to obtain better cover- 
age, but most of them are part-time un- 
trained people. The American Institute 
seeks to insure the representativeness 
of its sample by a large staff of inter- 
viewers who are themselves fairly rep- 
resentative of the population. Because 
the Fortune survey works with a higher 
caliber of interviewer and is less con- 
cerned with a representative sample of 
the population, it can use more compli- 
cated and more refined tools. The For- 
tune Survey has been very sympathetic, 
for example, to the use of attitude 
scales whereas the American Institute 
prefers the simple yes-no question form. 
One practical implication is that Roper 
uses more students trained in psychol- 
ogy on his interviewing staff than does 
Gallup. 

In a sense the Psychological Corpora- 
tion occupies a unique position among 
the commercial agencies. It does a great 
deal of specific market research, it con- 
ducts surveys concerned with public re- 
lations problems and institutional ad- 
vertising, and its Psychological Bar- 
ometers are the oldest periodic polls of 
public opinion on record. The Psycho- 
logical Barometers, under the direction 
of Henry Link and A. Freiberg, empha- 
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size the social psychological implications 
of public issues more than their political 
aspects. 

Perhaps the most important govern- 
mental poll has been that conducted by 
Rensis Likert, head of the Division of 
Program Surveys in the Department of 
Agriculture. The forward-looking meas- 
ures of the Department of Agriculture 
demand the cooperation of the farmers 
with the Department as well as greater 
cooperative activity among the farmers 
themselves. Likert’s Division has aided 
the Department in understanding the 
different types of interest and psychol- 
ogy among farming groups, has accumu- 
lated valuable information on important 
sections of the population and has con- 
tributed to methods of research in pub- 
lic opinion. The Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures is now utilizing Likert’s survey 
service to keep informed on the state 
of public information and morale. As 
the war proceeds it is likely that the 
governmental agencies will do much 
more in the field of opinion measure- 
ment and will also utilize various exist- 
ing agencies to keep themselves better 
informed of public opinion. 

The purely practical agencies, how- 
ever, do not have the field of opinion 
measurement to themselves. Many re- 
search projects have been set up by 
universities and foundations for the 
scientific study of public opinion. The 
Rockefeller Foundation created an Office 
of Radio Research at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1937 to study the role of the 
radio in the life of the people. The out- 
come of this project can be seen in such 
volumes as Radio and the Printed Page 
by Paul Lazarsfeld? and the Invasion 
from Mars by Hadley Cantril.’ This 
study is now being continued at Colum- 


2 New York: C. H. Duell, 1940. Pp. 354. 
8 Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. xv and 228. 


bia University’s Office of Radio p. 
search under the direction of Paul [,. 
zarsfeld. It is vitally interested both jy 
the methodology of opinion research a) 
in the psychological factors basic to ¢ 
formation of opinion. The Rockefe 
Foundation also sponsored the Prin 
ton Public Opinion Project two year 
ago and has recently extended its grant 
for another two years. This organiza 
tion under the direction of Hadley Cap. 
tril is concerned both with methodologi- 
cal problems and with getting more 
basic psychological information than the 
commercial poll is equipped to discover 


ie 


The Carnegie Corporation has made af 


number of grants for a research investi- 
gation of social and psychological fae. 
tors related to family size. In this study 
the services of psychologists trained in 
attitude research and of interviewers 
with clinical experience have been used. 
Of special interest in 1941 was the 
three-year grant made by The Mar: 
Field Foundation for the creation of the 
National Opinion Research Center |o- 
cated at the University of Denver. The 
primary purpose was to set up a non 
profit organization to poll national 
opinion, and to conduct surveys fo 
scientists and public service institutions 
Psychologists are part of the full-timd 
staff and there is good prospect that thi 
organization, or one similar to it, may 
become a permanent institution. 


TYPES OF WORK 


The commercial, governmental an 
research organizations concerned di 
rectly or indirectly with the measure 
ment of public opinion employ trail 
psychologists, though generally psychol 


ogists will be a decided minority of th¢ 


total staff. Frequently the founder an 
director of the organization will be! 
psychologist. Moreover, these agenclt 
prefer psychologically trained peopl 
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for many of the better positions in the 
organization. Five types of work can be 
distinguished in most of the organiza- 
tions described (though as a rule one 
person may do more than one kind of 
job) : interviewing, question framing 
and question testing, the direction of 
feld surveys, the statistical analysis and 
interpretation of results, and methodo- 
logical research. 

Interviewing is the basic type of 
work in public opinion measurement. 
Statistical analysis can correct for selec- 
tive bias but it can never improve the 
quality of the original data. The founda- 
tin of good opinion measurement is 
good interviewing. The office staff can- 
not function with complete efficiency 
unless its members are intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems of inter- 
viewing. Therefore, anyone interested 
in entering the field of opinion measure- 
ment should spend some time in the 
field as an interviewer. Moreover, he 
should renew his contact with this phase 
of the work by periodic stints of inter- 
viewing as long as he has anything to 
do with public opinion measurement. 

The work demanded from the inter- 
viewer varies considerably from organi- 
zation to organization. Some commer- 
cial concerns and many research pro- 
jects seek highly competent interview- 
ers and pay accordingly. What is de- 
manded, then, is generally a good deal 
more than the stand-up interview taken 
at the door or on the street corner. The 
interviewer is expected to do consider- 
able probing and to exercise consider- 
ale ingenuity in gaining rapport. 
Knowledge of people is important. So, 
‘00, is a lack of self-consciousness. The 
interviewer needs the aggressiveness 
and extroversion of the salesman plus a 
psychological understanding which the 
salesman lacks. The best interviewers to 

ly knowledge are the persistent extro- 
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verted individuals, resourceful but irre- 
pressible, whose extraversion does not 
exclude a lively concern with ideas 
and research. Thoroughness is also a 
primary requisite in the interviewer, for 
the temptation in interviewing is to se- 
cure incomplete questionnaires either 
because the respondent is uncoédperative, 
or unable to give the needed information 
readily. The difficult tasks of the inter- 
viewer are considerably lightened if he 
or she has a deep and enthusiastic in- 
terest in human beings. 

Question framing and question test- 
ing are extremely critical parts of the 
process of opinion measurement. Often 
the whole staff will be called in for con- 
ference for formulating questions to 
make them mean the same thing to the 
respondent as to the analyst. Questions 
are then taken into the field for testing 
and the main interviewers who have 
done the testing will report their ex- 
periences to another staff conference. 
Some of the best interviewers will par- 
ticipate in question testing under the 
supervision of the head interviewer. 
Whatever the positions occupied by the 
psychologists in a polling organization 
they can expect to play a prominent role 
in question framing. Generally there is 
disagreement between some staff exec- 
utive who has a hunch about a question 
he suggests and the interviewer’s rep- 
resentative whose criterion of good 
questions is the ease with which answers 
can be obtained. In the shuffle the psy- 
chologically meaningful aspects of the 
question may well be lost if there is no 
trained person to safeguard this phase 
of the problem. 

The direction of field work is fre- 
quently handled by the head interviewer 
or some staff executive. The central of- 
fice may have already set up the cross 
section and the ballot may already be 
tested but important problems remain. 
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Interviewers must be constantly checked 
and supervised, the filling of the quotas 
demanded by the cross section must be 
watched, assignments to interviewers 
often must be made on the spot, in a 
long field study the schedules need to be 
edited as they come in, and the various 
tasks must be coordinated so that one 
type of production does not outstrip 
another. 

The analysis of results calls for ele- 
mentary statistical knowledge, wide ac- 
quaintance with current opinion re- 
search and scientific caution. The larger 
the audience for which the analysis is 
raade the simpler the statistical and ver- 
bal presentation must be. Research pro- 
jects can attempt factor analysis but 
commercial organizations are limited to 
simple breakdowns. 

Another function calling for some sta- 
tistical knowledge is the setting up of 
the cross section. This becomes an in- 
volved problem in election prediction 
since corrective weights are often added 
to allow for the degree of voting partici- 
pation of the various sections of the 
population as well as for other factors. 
Even the setting up of a representative 
cross section is difficult since inadequate 
data on the composition of the popula- 
tion has to be supplemented by statisti- 
cal estimates. 

But the real function of the psycholo- 
gist is on the research side of the pic- 
ture. Even commercial organizations 
find it advisable to run as many: method- 
ical studies as they can afford. The 
methodological study will be directed at 
such problems as techniques for meas- 
uring intensity, the type of question 
form with the least suggestive influence, 
the relation between the interviewer’s 
own opinion and the results he reports, 
the relative merit of different scale 
forms, the analysis of free comments 
made by the respondent, the use of why 


- 
questions, and the relation between the 
social status of the interviewer and the 
results reported on different types of js. 
sues. Many commercial agencies employ 
at least one full-time person to do pure 
research of this nature and he will be q 
trained psychologist or social scientist. 
The research agencies are more heavily 
staffed with such people. It is this prove 
ince of public opinion measurement 
where psychologists are needed the most 
and where they can make the greatest 
contribution. 


TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
PUBLIC OPINION FIELD 


The necessary background for succes- 
ful accomplishment in opinion measure- 
ment will vary, of course, according to 
the type of work the psychologist is 
called upon to do. Fundamental train- 
ing for all workers should include ele- 
mentary statistics, a broad social science 
background, a fairly intensive know'- 
edge of psychology at the molar or inte- 
grated level, i.e. personality, social fune- 
tions, motivation and abnormal] psychd- 
ogy, and grounding in scientific meth- 
ods. 

The interviewer need not be a highly 
trained person academically. Ideal 
equipment for the more intensive type 
of interviewing demands, in addition to 
the above requirements, practical clin- 
ical experience and sociological case 
work. The research person, whether in 
a commercial organization or a sciel- 
tific project, should be highly trained. 
He needs advanced courses in statistics, 
testing, psychology, political science and 
the methods of social psychology. Social 
science background is necessary both for 
orientation in our own political prob 
lems and for cultural perspective. The 
psychologist may otherwise confuse tem 
porary culture traits with basic humat 
nature. Advanced statistics and psych 
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logical methodology are important as- 
pects of the training required, because 
there is sufficient experience in these 
areas to save the beginner much time 


Band grief. 


Important as is technical training, it 
is still true that in the field of public 
opinion Measurement as in many other 
fields there is a crying need for people 
with imagination and ideas. It is rela- 
tively easier to find trained technicians 
than original minds who can devise new 
attacks upon old methodological prob- 


lems. Though we have not pushed old 
methods as far as they will go, inven- 
tiveness is needed before great advances 
will be made. This is not to contrast 
technical training with inspiration. The 
original mind incapable of implement- 
ing bright ideas with practical programs 
is no more help than the routine mind 
blindly following old patterns. Helpful 
inventiveness will come from the person 
who knows old techniques thoroughly 
but who uses them not as a crutch, but 
as a springboard. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS’ SERVICES IN THE FIELD 
OF AGRICULTURE 


By RUTH TOLMAN AND RENSIS LIKERT 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


HERE is no single picture of the 

psychologist’s role in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. As 
in the social science fields of all govern- 
ment departments, psychologists are 
found working in many nonpsychologi- 
cal capacities, and much psychological 
work is being done by nonpsychologists. 
Psychological training is utilized, but 
identity as psychologists is often lost. 
The psychologist has put on false whisk- 
ers. He may now pass as “economist,” 
“social science analyst,” or even as “ani- 
mal husbandman.” 

Because of this anonymity, it is not 
tasy to report precisely how many psy- 
chologists are employed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If a “psycholo- 
gist” is arbitrarily defined as a member 
or associate member of the American 
Psychological Association, there are, ac- 
“ording to available information,’ no 
ss than twelve psychologists employed 
within the Department. But it is well 


known that only part of the population 
of psychologists is covered by the mem- 
bership list of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, and the number be- 
comes at least sixteen if the definition is 
extended to include both American Psy- 
chological Association membership and 
those classified within the Department 
of Agriculture as “psychologists.” If 
the definition is still further expanded 
to apply to all those with psychological 
training mentioned among their educa- 
tional qualifications, the number rises to 
fifty or more. 

Job descriptions of the six classified 
as psychologists within the Department 
of Agriculture indicate that the field of 

1 We are indebted to officers of the Mational 
Roster of Scientific Personnel for their help in 
furnishing a list of those registered in the 
Roster as psychologists who were employees in 
the Department of Agriculture at the time of 
returning their questionnaires. This list has 
been supplemented by the names of those psy- 
chologists who are known to have been em- 


ployed since the fall of 1941. But the number 
may still be incomplete. 
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social psychology is drawn upon most 
heavily. “To perform responsible pro- 
fessional and scientific work in social 
psychology as it bears on farm popula- 
tion and rural welfare,” “To study the 
stability and instability of seven select- 
ed representative American communi- 
ties,” “To collect and compile data on 
the social psychology of rural life and 
to assist in the preparation of schedules 
for collecting such data,” are typical bits 
of job description. 

If we examine some of the descrip- 
tions of those positions held by psycholo- 
gists but classified under other rubrics, 
we find a wide variety of duties men- 
tioned. Among them are: “To make 
studies of the need and kind of Civil 
Service examination required for re- 
cruitment of personnel and to carry on 
research in the effectiveness of exami- 
nations”; “To be responsible for carry- 
ing on statistical research work relat- 
ing to the establishment of equitable 
yields and rates for Cotton Crop Insur- 
ance under special circumstances, such 
as irrigation and soil conservation prac- 
tices’; “To have leadership in a pro- 
gram of work involving studies of the 
rural-farm and non-farm standards or 
levels of living’; “To plan the details 
and conduct studies of the economic and 
marketing effects of the Food and Cot- 
ton Stamp plans”; “To plan and con- 
duct responsible research studies in the 
field of animal genetics, including rec- 
ord-of-performance evaluation of breeds 
and strains of farm livestock”; “To 
draft operating procedures and confer 
with representatives of Federal agen- 
cies in connection with the school lunch 
program”; “To develop, coordinate and 
advise concerning the establishment and 
conduct of an educational program for 
employees of the entire Farm Credit 
Administration, and to prepare material 
for courses of instruction in organiza- 


tion and activities of the Farm Credit 
Administration, banking and _ finance. 
business administration, agricultural 
economics, accounting, and clerical] syb- 
jects.” 

This is no mean array which psychol- 
ogists in Agriculture draw from their 
bag of tricks! 

One division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture which surveys proposed 
programs of the Bureau and their later 
operation, welcomes the services of psy- 
chologists with appropriate background 
and training. Because of our greater 
familiarity with the work of this Divi- 
sion, it will be described here more at 
length than the other services of a psy- 
chological character within the field of 
Agriculture. The Department of Agri- 
culture has a long and honorable tradi- 
tion of allegiance to the democratic pro- 
cess and of reliance on the administra- 
tive procedures by which it is carried 
out. Eager to increase the depth and 
range of its understanding of complex 
agricultural situations where economic 
factors, culture patterns, and individual 
motives are all subtly interwoven, it has 
turned to experts in many fields, in- 
cluding the economist, the cultural an- 
thropologist, and the psychologist. Both 
the soil and the man who ploughs or 
owns it must come within the investi- 
gations of the Department of Agricul 
ture. Not only this man’s crop plans, 
but his economic needs, his problems, 
his difficulties and his preferences must 
be considered. One of the functions of 
this Division is to secure represel- 
tative, first-hand farmer reactions 0 
agricultural problems and farm pre 
grams as a guide toward administrative 
decisions which correspond to the de 
sires of the people. For this purpose @ 
continuous system of field reporting 's 
maintained through which administré 
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tors of each of the farm programs can 
secure directly a wide coverage of rep- 
resentative farmer reactions and ex- 
perience bearing on: the effectiveness 
of their programs and farmers’ accept- 
ance of them, the elements which are 
felt to be strongest and those which are 
least liked, and the modifications which 
are felt to be most needed and most 
workable. It is now possible, for exam- 
ple, for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to secure information on 
how farmers in various parts of the 
country want the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program for a par- 
ticular commodity conducted; or for 
the Farm Security Administration to 
learn how the farmers in a given local- 
ity want the tenant-purchase plan oper- 
ated; or for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to find out what assistance farmers 
in eroded areas desire in carrying out 
a conservation program. 

There are many sources of adminis- 
trative problems in connection with na- 
tional farm programs. A major one is 
that these programs, like all relatively 
general or standardized measures, are 
not equally well fitted to the specific 
needs of each of the many local situa- 
tions or population groups to which they 
are applied. Furthermore, the applica- 
bility and value of such programs may 
increase or decrease in the minds of 
those affected by them as prices and 
market conditions change or as other 
foreign and domestic developments take 
place. In either of these cases, special 
conditions may necessitate special treat- 
ment. Administrative changes can prob- 
ably be made most effectively and most 

emocratically if based on a continuous, 
accurate expression of the needs and 
difficulties of those individuals affected 
by the program. For wise administra- 
lion, it is essential to understand the 

‘}ecifie problems which farm people are 


facing and the methods of adjustment 
which they tend to apply to changing 
conditions. 

There are, as can be judged, many dif- 
ferent types of function performed with- 
in the Division: the need for studies 
with administrative implications must 
be anticipated; the problem must be 
formulated, delimited, and clarified; in- 
terview schedules must be devised and 
pretested; the “‘representative” sample 
must be planned; interviews, often long 
and complicated, must be conducted un- 
der all kinds of circumstances; material 
recorded from the interviews must be 
quantified, cards punched and sorted by 
machine, results analyzed statistically 
and reported upon in a form helpful to 
administrators. The entire process is a 
series of operations in group research, 
and in the end product it is impossible 
to separate one individual’s contribution 
from another’s. 

From the description of these various 
steps, it will be clear that psychologists 
could function well at many points. Yet 
there are few psychologists employed 
within the Division. Efforts have been 
made to find them, but for the most part 
circumscribed training and lack of back- 
ground in the social sciences have been 
serious obstacles to their usefulness. 
Training in such fields as rural sociol- 
ogy, agriculture, agricultural economics, 
and cultural anthropology is rare among 
psychologists. Yet such training fur- 
nishes orientations, concepts, and Ges- 
talten which are invaluable in this work, 
and without which the application of 
psychological methods, even though 
sound and rigorous, yields results that 
are unrealistic and meager. 

In an article on “Employment Trends 
in Applied Psychology, II,” published 
recently in this JOURNAL,? Finch and 


2F. H. Finch and M. E. Odoroff, JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 1941, 5 (6, Novem- 
ber-December) : 275-278. 
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Odoroff have called attention to the 
sharp increase in the ranks of applied 
psychologists over the last ten years and 
to the slow but steady decline in the 
proportion of American Psychological 
Association membership engaged in 
teaching. Since 1931 an increase of 210 
per cent is noted in employment in psy- 
chological positions other than teaching. 
What are the implications of these re- 
cent trends and of the growing range of 
their activities in government depart- 
ments? If we have come to a time when 
the great increase is in non-teaching po- 
sitions, and if future occupational op- 
portunity is to be in the field of applied 
psychology, it seems certain that there 
must come also a change in emphasis in 
psychological training. Two possible 
shifts need consideration. The first is a 
shift from individual to group research. 
Group research requires a different tech- 
nique, the integral dependence of one 


operation and one individual upon an- 
other, the dovetailing of function, the 
division of labor. Group research is in- 


deed a technique so new that there jg 
much to learn about its most effectiye 
organization. Should one individual per. 
form one specific operation throughout 
all projects, such as planning schedules 
devising codes, or writing reports? (r 
should one individual, with counsel froy 
the group, assume responsibility for all 
steps of one unit of a project or a study. 
and the various units then finally be 
fitted together into one Gestalt? The 
answers to such questions must be 
learned empirically. 

The second shift should be toward a 
broader background and training for 
tackling the complex problems of hu- 
man motivation and behavior in life sit- 
uations rather than in vitro. We cannot 
at the moment afford the luxury of lab- 
oratory isolation; theories must be test- 
ed operationally; problems of methodol- 
ogy must be solved in the working sit- 
uation. It is only thus that the psychol- 
ogist can now function effectively in 


the complexity of government orgaii- 
zations. 
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A CHILD PSYCHOLOGIST IN RADIO 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
NEW YORK CITY 


N a statement entitled New Policies 
| (1) the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in May, 1935, set forth a number 
of standards and regulations that were 
designed for the benefit of the listening 
public. Among other matters, these pol- 
icies dealt with children’s programs. 
The System invited me to join its staff 
as a consulting child psychologist to ad- 
vise in promoting these policies. 


GENERAL NATURE OF DUTIES 


It was my function to advise in the 
light of what I construed to be the best 
interests of children and the broadcast- 
ers’ responsibility to children. Among 
other things, it has been my duty to re- 
view and to prepare recommendations 
concerning children’s programs that 
were on the air when I took office, to 
keep an eye on broadcasts that were 
added from time to time, to appraise 
proposed programs or program ideas, 
and to aid in the constant search for 
good programs that might be added. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASPECTS 


The work has also involved features 
in the general area of “public relations,” 
for in the field of children’s broadcasts 
there are several interested parties 
Whose desires overlap but also conflict 
lo some degree. 

Most important, there is the huge ju- 
Venile audience, with definite prefer- 
ence for certain types of program ma- 
trial. There are also the people who 


sponsor, write and produce individual 
programs and who quite understand- 
ably wish to win the largest possible 
audience. Another group includes the 
parents who must live with the child 
while he lives with the radio and who 
have an opportunity to observe his re- 
actions and the amount of time he de- 
votes to the radio. Another aggrega- 
tion includes organized or partially or- 
ganized pressure groups of adult critics 
or reviewers. There are many able and 
sincere people in this group, but at one 
extreme there are those who seem dis- 
posed to raise objection, apparently on 
general principles, to almost everything 
that children like. At the other extreme 
there are those who insist that critics 
of children’s programs should cease be- 
ing critical. In addition, there are vari- 
ous other interested groups within and 
outside the industry. To varying de- 
grees, my work has involved contacts 
with all of the above-named groups and 
the necessity for practical recognition 
of the conflicting pressures they bring 
to bear. 

There are also the owners or opera- 
tors of radio facilities who are inter- 
ested in keeping all of the other groups 
as happy as possible. They can operate 
on a policy of “getting by” or on the 
theory that the broadcaster has a re- 
sponsibility to provide programs with 
qualities that stimulate and gratify chil- 
dren’s interests in the most worth while 
manner. The latter has been the policy 
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of the organization with which I have 
worked. 


ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM CONTENT AND 
FORMULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


There is, of course, no rule of thumb 
by which program materials and ideas 
can unequivocably be appraised as ac- 
ceptable or unacceptable. It has been 
necessary for me to make my recommen- 
dations on the basis of the best judg- 
ment that I was able to reach in a given 
situation, backed by a statement of rea- 
sons for my recommendations. How- 
ever, the work has also involved a large 
amount of research, ranging from ob- 
jective analysis of materials at hand to 
empirical studies of various kinds. 

In the former category falls the work 
of making an analysis of programs for 
which past scripts are available and of 
proposed programs for which a sam- 
pling of material is submitted. Although 
qualitative in nature, there are many 
features of such an analysis that can, 
if need be, be classified and tabulated 
almost on a quantitative basis. Such an 
analysis of the behavior of a program 
can go far toward answering the ques- 
tion as to its acceptability or ways in 
which it might be revised, especially 
when considered in the light of certain 
broad statements of policy. For exam- 
ple, the statement of New Policies sets 
forth, among other matters, the general 
proposition that a reasonable person 
can, within broad limits, distinguish be- 
tween pure phantasy and fantastic dis- 
tortions of reality in a radio script. 
Now if it is apparent that a program 
under review purports to deal with con- 
temporary or historical characters and 
happenings but operates by way of sit- 
uations that are essentially biased, false 
or distorted, the program quite obvious- 
ly falls in the latter category. Judged by 
the broad criterion mentioned above 


such a program is objectionable unles: 
it has other offsetting virtues. 


FORMULATION OF STANDARDS AND 
CRITERIA 


Case studies or behavior records o/ 
this sort, ranging from lengthy docy. 
mented memoranda to brief statements 
combined with recommendations, hay 
been a part of my work. Such memoran- 
da have not only served to deal wit} 
the particular programs under consider. 
ation but, cumulatively, they have aly 
helped to promote the process of for. 
mulating, interpreting and _ phrasing 
general standards or criteria for the 
evaluation of radio programs. Such cri- 
teria cannot, of course, be set forth one: 
and for all, in a manner that will cover 
any and all new types of treatment. The 
standards that initially were published 
by CBS, and the further statements o 
standards that I have outlined in pub- 
lic addresses and in print in collabora 
tion with officials at CBS, represent 
only a highly skeletonized summary of 
practical decisions and solutions that 
would fill several volumes if reproduced 
in full. 


EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


The work has also involved a large 
volume of empirical research. One se 
ries of studies has dealt with chil 
dren’s interests.2 These have include 
repeated large-scale surveys of the pro 
grams children like best and listen 
most; the kinds of treatment that ap- 
peal to children over a wide age range 
as distinguished from treatments tha! 


1 There is not space to elaborate upon thes. 
The bibliography at the end of this paper (ol 
tains references to articles that have contain 
brief summaries of standards (2, 3, 5). 1 
of these have been reproduced in manuals dea 
ing with the general subject of how to prepar® 
radio broadcasts (2, 3). P 

2The main data are unpublished (6, ’): 
Abridged statements concerning some of t 
findings appear in (4) and (8). 
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appeal primarily to younger or to older 
children; the kinds of treatment that 
bappeal both to boys and to girls, or 
| mainly to boys or to girls. The findings 
have been helpful in predicting the prob- 
able success of proposed new broad- 
casts. Periodic surveys have indicated, 
incidentally, that from four to six of the 


ten most popular programs have been. 


programs designed primarily for adults 
and not for children. This fact is signifi- 
cant in defining the larger problem. 

The findings have also provided in- 
B formation on many other points, such 
as programs that are regarded as most 
funny, or most exciting, or most annoy- 
ing, and so forth, and the appeal of new 
programs that have been broadcast from 
time to time on an experimental basis. 
The latter was especially a matter of in- 
erest in connection with one program, 
“Wilderness Road,” which was ac- 
laimed by critics, parents and teachers 
as a serial that provided appealing ad- 
renture coupled with historical authen- 
ticity and sound dramatic values. This 
program at first won an audience that 
vas disappointingly small but subse- 
juent surveys revealed that it was rap- 
idly rising in popularity. 

The research program has also dealt 
with the effects of programs, notably on 
he score of emotional reactions. A 
arge proportion of children have re- 
ported that they have been “scared,” at 
east temporarily, by radio materials. 
lany such children return regularly for 
hnother scare. Many children quite def- 
nitely have suffered from nightmares 
ind other unpleasant after-effects, and, 
n the case of some children, parents 
attribute “nervousness” and other harm- 
ul reactions to radio programs. The 

ndings indicate that children who thus 
uffer severe aftereffects also are likely 

0 exhibit “nervousness” in other ways, 
luite apart from the radio. When such 


is the case, the radio probably is not 
the primary cause but serves rather to 
precipitate temporary fears that pro- 
vide an image and a focus to apprehen- 
sions that have arisen mainly through 
other causes. This observation might 
be (and in some circles has been) used 
as an argument to defend kinds of treat- 
ment that are likely to frighten a large 
number of children. At CBS we have 
not rested on this argument, however. 
We have felt that radio has no right, for 
ulterior purposes, to prey on the anxi- 
eties of normal children. 


DEALINGS WITH WRITERS AND PRODUCERS 


In dealing with those who prepare 
scripts the consultant’s job is not sim- 
ply to criticize and find fault. To be 
sure, if the basic pattern and formula 
of a program is questionable, it has been 
found, as a matter of practical experi- 
ence, that a policy of attending to this 
or that detail, suggesting a little patch- 
work here, a little deletion there, is of 
little avail in the long run. But in much 
of his work the consultant will deal with 
materials that cannot be disposed of as 
all good or all objectionable. It is then 
his job to use a constructive approach. 
If he asks for a revision, he should 
make concrete suggestions as to ways 
in which, in his judgment, the material 
could be improved, and he will share 
the writer’s concern for making the ma- 
terials as interesting as possibie. 


CONFLICTING PRESSURES AND COUNSELS 


One thing that has impressed me is 
the unpredictability and capriciousness 
of pressures brought to bear by orga- 
nized or semi-organized groups of adults. 
One group roundly deplores a program 
that another group fervently applauds. 
A program which has many fine qual- 
ities, geunine dramatic content and ar- 
tistic merit, may be attacked on a minor 
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issue (e.g., use of certain sound-effects 
that are appropriate to the setting, or 
use of “bad grammar” by a worthy but 
illiterate character). Another program, 
which, according to almost any criterion 
is an inferior article, may win approval. 
It would be helpful if adults, in judging 
the merits of a program for children, 
would be governed not simply by their 
own adult tastes, interests and idiosyn- 
cracies but would also consider the 
child’s point of view. In radio, as in 
other departments of life, a thing may 
meet children’s interests in a wholesome 
or constructive manner even though it 
is not particularly interesting to the 
child’s elders. Space does not permit 
the presentation of otner points dealing 
with this general problem. 

There also are adults at the opposite 
extreme who maintain, in effect, that 
anything a child likes is perforce, good 
for him and meets geunine need and that 


those who question are prissy and intol- 
erant creatures. One recently popular- 
ized version of this “liberal” approach 
is that children need a radio diet of vio- 
lence, mayhem and murder to obtain a 
vicarious outlet for their own aggressive 


impulses. There undoubtedly is some- 
thing in this theory. But regardless of 
its merits as far as children are con- 
cerned, it would go hard with broad- 
casters if, as a matter of practical pol- 
icy, they took off the lid in keeping with 
this theory. Unless there were a dicta- 
tor, permission to go the limit with 
melodramatic violence could not be 
granted just to one fifteen-minute or 
half-hour broadcast but would have to 
be accorded to all. The deluge of vio- 
lence in radio programs would soon be 
out-deluged by a hot reaction of the gen- 
eral public against that sort of thing. 
Another type of pressure arises not 
by virtue of the content of programs as 
such but by virtue of the reaction of 


many parents against the time ¢op. 
sumed by children’s radio-listening ang 
against radio’s interference with home 
work, other pursuits, and the genera] 
comfort and convenience of the house. 
hold. This is a problem which no broad. 
caster can solve. It must perforce be 
solved in the individual home. 

As a consultant I have occasionally 
found myself pitted against another 
“expert” serving as an advocate for a 
type of program which I did not fee] | 
could, in good conscience, approve. In 
such situations I have tried not to be 
led into detailed arguments and counter- 
arguments. I have tried, rather, to ar- 
rive at an appraisal and statement of 
the broad issue in the light of my own 
judgment and sense of responsibility in 
the matter. Such disputes require not 
only that the consultant shall use what- 
ever good judgment he may possess but 
also that he exercise his professional 
conscience, so to speak. This does not 
mean, of course, that one expert will 
always be right and the other wrong. 
The other expert may have had quite as 
fervent a consultation with his con 
science. 

I suppose that any kind of work asa 
consultant requires a certain amount o! 
stamina. A responsible person does not 
lightly make recommendations which, 
among other things, may have powel- 
ful, although intangible, effects for good 
or ill on the children who listen in, and 
which also, incidentally, involve a te 
mendous financial stake as far as the 
broadcaster is concerned. As it haj- 
pens, my work as a consultant has not 
been as trying in this respect as " 
might have been, for the responsible 
persons at CBS have shown consistent!) 
a sincere concern for doing what seemed 
wise and right. Undoubtedly, many & 
rors, both of commission and omission, 
have been made. But at least it can * 
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said that a sincere effort has been made 
to promote what has seemed to be most 
reasonable and expedient in serving the 
interests of children who listen to the 
radio. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE IN THE LIBRARY FIELD 


By ALICE I. BRYAN 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DMINISTRATION of all types of 
libraries in this country, as well as 
education for librarianship, derives from 
a philosophy of public service which re- 
gards the optimum intellectual and soc- 
ial development of the individual citizen 
as the foundation stone of our demo- 
cratic system of government. The func- 
tion of the American library is to minis- 
ter continuously to the educational and 
recreational needs of each individual in 
the nation as he advances from enjoy- 
ment of the first picture books of his 
childhood to his highest possible level 
of adult achievement. While school and 
college libraries are organized as integ- 
ral parts of a more comprehensive edu- 
cational system, the public library func- 
tions as an independent social institu- 
tion designed to serve the manifold 
heeds of the more mature citizen as well 


as to provide supplementary educational 
resources for the children and youth of 
the community. 

Concerned with the operation of a 
major social institution with broad edu- 
cational functions, library administra- 
tion obviously is a potentially fruitful 
field for extensive utilization of the re- 
sources of applied psychology. Major 
problem areas in this field, according to 
Waples (9), include government, admin- 
istration, finance, personnel, book selec- 
tion, and technical practices. As Wilson 
(10) points out, demands upon the li- 
brary by formal and adult education are 
becoming so complex that problems in 
the library field can be handled effective- 
ly only by a personnel with a sufficiently 
broad professional training to formulate 
library policies intelligently and to re- 
late them adequately to the needs of 
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society. He demonstrates the importance 
of greater discrimination in selecting 
students with ability to meet these 
needs, of educating students to apply 
with profit procedures and principles 
developed in other fields to the solution 
of library problems, of training students 
to use research methods for more effec- 
tive solution of library problems, of 
orienting students to consider the inter- 
ests and habits of the reader both as an 
individual and as a member of social 
groups in addition to the purely biblio- 
graphical and technical aspects of li- 
brarianship. It is apparent that these 
problems in the education of librarians, 
as well as in library administration, de- 
pend to some extent for their successful 
solution upon the application of psycho- 
logical principles and techniques. 
Library administrators and educators 
are, in general, in sympathy with the 
view that psychological factors play an 
important part in such activities as the 
management of personnel, the determin- 
ation of book selection policies, reader 
guidance, publicity, and public relations. 
Individual] librarians have attempted to 
acquaint themselves with the best knowl- 
edge available on methods of job analy- 
sis, construction and administration of 
rating scales, interviewing techniques, 
preparation of case histories, techniques 
for displaying materials to attract at- 
tention and stimulate interest, principles 
of educational and vocational guidance, 
publicity methods, bibliotherapy, and 
the measurement of interests, attitudes 
and opinions. Some administrators ac- 
knowledge the need for expert psycho- 
logical assistance in applying available 
knowledge and skills of this nature to 
tasks and problems encountered daily in 
library operation. Employment of pro- 
fessional psychologists on the library 
staff is viewed as a desirable objective, 
but budgetary limitations are generally 


considered to preclude such a possibility. 
Demonstrations are needed to convince 
library administrators that psycholo- 
gists can contribute professional gery. 
ices of sufficient value to the library to 
justify expenses necessary for their em. 
ployment. 

Such a demonstration, conducted on a 
co-operative basis, has been in progress 
for almost three years at the Saint Pay] 
Public Library in Minnesota. As a result 
of the depression, heavy demands were 
made upon the library for material on 
occupations, vocational advice and 
courses of study in different occupation- 
al fields. The need for a trained voca- 
tional counselor became apparent and 
the co-operation of the Commissioner of 
Education was obtained in making avail- 
able to library patrons the services of a 
vocational adviser from one of the city 
high schools. In March, 1939, after care- 
ful preliminary preparation, an Occupa- 
tional Guidance Service was opened in 
the library for young men and women 
from seventeen to twenty-seven years 
of age who were out of school and out 
of work. Two offices, one for interviews 
and another for tests, were provided by 
the library and the services of the voca- 
tional counselor were made available 
two afternoons a week, free of charge. 
A W.P.A. stenographer was added to 
the staff to time and correct tests and 
to handle correspondence. 

After an initial interview with the ap- 
plicant, the counselor administers stan¢- 
ard tests of vocational aptitude, me- 
chanical and clerical ability, and social 
adjustment. Among the tests used are 
the Otis intelligence scale; the Pressey 
classification test; the Minnesota cleri- 
cal test; Minnesota spatial relations, 
mechanical ability, and manual dexter- 
ity; Bell adjustment inventory; Chap- 
man-Cook reading test; Strong interest 
test ; Cooperative tests in science, mathe 
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matics and English; the Iowa tests of 
mathematics and chemistry training and 
aptitude. After analyzing test results 
and personal information secured in in- 
terviews, the counselor prepares tenta- 
tive recommendations to meet individ- 
yal needs. This material is given to the 
librarian, to whom the young person is 
then introduced. With objective infor- 
mation available about the applicant’s 
reading ability, vocational aptitudes, in- 
terests, and personality, the librarian is 
ina position to give effective individual 
guidance in planning reading courses 
and recommending activities about 
which the library can furnish informa- 
tion. 

A description of this occupational 
guidance service by Nancy S. Loehr (8), 
a member of the Saint Paul Public Li- 
brary staff, makes it clear that both pa- 
trons and librarians are enthusiastic 
about this service. In the first twenty 
months after its opening, the service 
was used by 480 young men and women. 
Employers in the city are also enthusi- 
astic supporters and a number of young 
people have found jobs as a result of 
their interest. The library staff is re- 
ported to be thoroughly convinced that 
this guidance service should be a per- 
manent part of the library’s program 
and they are recommending that the vo- 
cational counselor be made a full-time 
staff member. 

This successful demonstration sug- 
gests that equally fruitful co-operation 
may be worked out in other libraries. 
Psychologists might profitably be em- 
ployed on a consulting basis to adminis- 
ler and interpret tests of intelligence, 
reading comprehension, interests, and 
personality for patrons of the readers’ 
advisory service who wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. The librarian 
would then be in a far more advantage- 
ous position with respect to planning 


reading courses for these patrons. The 
psychologist should also find a place as 
a consultant on staff adjustment prob- 
lems, efficiency studies, surveys of com- 
munity needs and public opinion sur- 
veys, as well as aiding in the interpre- 
tation and application of research find- 
ings of psychologists on reading, learn- 
ing, motivation, and interests of chil- 
dren and adults. 

While the field of library administra- 
tion presents a wide range of problems 
susceptible to scientific attack and seems 
likely in coming decades to afford exten- 
sive opportunities for employment of 
consulting psychologists, initial utiliza- 
tion of the services of a psychologist on 
a paid professional basis originated in 
the library school. In the fall of 1936, 
the School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University engaged a psychologist 
on a part-time arrangement (approxi- 
mately one day a week) to assist in the 
development of a program of objective 
comprehensive examinations and to give 
a few lectures on research techniques in 
a graduate seminar. By the end of the 
spring session in 1939, this work had 
developed into a full-time position with 
appointment of the psychologist to the 
faculty as an assistant professor. This 
appears to be the first instance in the 
library field of employment of the serv- 
ices of a professional psychologist. 

Functions performed by the psycholo- 
gist in the Columbia library school fall 
into three major categories: measure- 
ment, instruction, and guidance. A brief 
description of these activities will indi- 
cate the nature of the work undertaken 
in this situation. 

Measurement of student achievement. 
—The library school at Columbia re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree for admission. 
Upon successful completion of the first 
year curriculum, the student is granted 
a bachelor’s degree in library service. 
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In addition to course requirements, each 
student must show a satisfactory grasp 
of the subject matter in his field by ade- 
quate performance on a series of com- 
prehensive achievement tests. Twelve 
such examinations are constructed each 
year by the examining division of the 
school. Administration of this division 
is carried by a faculty member who 
gives full time to the work. The psy- 
chologist serves as technical consultant, 
devoting approximately one day a week 
to test construction, item analysis, fac- 
culty consultation, and research aspects 
of this program. 

Student instruction.—The school also 
offers a second year of advanced study 
culminating in the granting of a mas- 
ter’s degree to those who succeed in sat- 
isfying the requirements. On this level, 
the student is required to conduct an in- 
dependent piece of research in his ma- 
jor field, which he reports in the form 
of a master’s thesis. To aid in provid- 
ing supervised training in the prepara- 
tion of the thesis, the psychologist con- 
ducts a six-point course in Research 
Methods and Techniques which is de- 
signed to give the student systematic 
and thorough training in planning, con- 
ducting, and reporting scientific re- 
search. Work assignments are coordi- 
nated with each stage of the student’s 
research project and close contact is 
maintained with the major professor 
who supervises the student’s investiga- 
tion. : 

To help prepare graduate students 
for readers’ advisory work, reading 
guidance in school and college librar- 
ies, personnel administration and pub- 
lic relations activities, the psychologist 
also conducts a course in Psychological 
Adjustments. In cooperation with the 
professor specializing in adult educa- 
tion, the psychologist participates in an 
advanced seminar in which philosophies, 


principles, practices and techniques , 
guidance work with individuals and 
groups are studied and discussed with 
special reference to their application ¢ 
the needs of library patrons. 

Student guidance.—As in other fields 
concerned largely with direct contacts 
with children and adults, the personal- 
ity adjustment of the worker is of prime 
importance to effective functioning jp 
library service. In selecting applicants 
for admission, the library school con- 
siders carefully the credentials submit- 
ted for indications that the prospective 
librarian will measure up to acceptable 
standards of emotional maturity, sta- 
bility, and social adjustment. Students 
are rated regularly by their instructors 
on traits of personality assumed to be 
essential for successful librarianship 
and individual guidance is administered 
where this seems necessary. The psy- 
chologist assists in this program of 
guidance by interviewing students who 
present special problems and making 
recommendations to the administration 
for treatment procedures to facilitate 
better adjustment. 

In addition to the activities performed 
within the school, the psychologist has 
devoted considerable time to the prepa- 
ration of papers and talks presented to 
interested groups of librarians at pro- 
fessional conferences and at library 
staff meetings. Requests for such talks 
have been numerous and the variety of 
subjects suggested for discussion indi- 
cates an awareness on the part of pro- 
fessional librarians of the nature of the 
contributions that applied psychology 
can offer. Among topics discussed 4 
such meetings were psychology of the 
reader (6), personality adjustment 
through reading (4), bibliotherapy (2), 
interviewing (1), personality of the 
school librarian (5), and the testing 
program in the library school (7). 
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The psychologist has also been re- 
quested to serve on a variety of commit- 


Foes of national, state and local library 


acsociations. One of the most impor- 


Stont of these from a strategic stand- 


noint is the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology. This committee recently initi- 
ated an adult education project on a na- 
tional scale in which film forums on 
problems of national defense, conducted 
a public libraries, have been utilized as 
means for strengthening civilian mo- 
rale (3). A grant of $2,000 was made 
by the Carnegie Corporation through 
the American Library Association for 
promoting this project. The need for 
greater cooperation between librarians 
and psychologists was stressed in a re- 
cent statement on the work of the 
A.L.A.-A.A.A.P. committee by Charles 
H. Brown, President of the American 
Library Association for 1942: 


There are some very important functions for 
this Joint Committee, especially in emphasiz- 
ing certain fundamentals in the training of 
librarians. Librarians need more psychologi- 
cal background than we are now getting, more 
knowledge of scientific management, more 
knowledge of testing for student assistants 
and non-professional assistants, more knowl- 
edge of handling reference inquiries and the 
public in general. When the present defense 
activities of the Joint Committee are ended, I 
would like to suggest a long-time program for 
this Joint Committee. 


In preparing for consulting work in 


the library field, it seems evident that 
the psychologist needs a broad and 
sound training in practically all aspects 
of applied psychology. Especially impor- 
tant qualifications are knowledge and 
skill in test construction, administration 
and interpretation; application of guid- 
ance principles and procedures; person- 
nel management; educational methods 
and techniques; vocational counseling; 
planning and preparation of effective 
publicity ; public relations; and research. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By MAYHEW DERRYBERRY'! 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


eo . workers in psychology 
have heretofore given little con- 
sideration to public health as a field in 
which their research might be conduct- 
ed or their services utilized. It has 
doubtless seemed to them that the pub- 
lic health field is reserved for doctors, 
nurses, sanitation officers, vital statis- 
ticians, and laboratory workers. In only 
one specific phase, mental hygiene (to 
which public health departments have 
paid but little attention), has there been 
any immediately apparent place for psy- 
chologists. Despite this lack of recogni- 
tion of the opportunities for psycholog- 
ical service in public health, an analy- 
sis of objectives and procedures reveals 
many situations in which the advice of 
the research psychologist can assist 
public health personnel in the preven- 
tion of unnecessary disease and prema- 
ture death. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


The applicability of psychological 
principles to public health problems be- 
comes even more apparent when it is 
realized that health education is one of 
the chief methods used in preventive 
programs. Defined by public health 
workers as “the sum of experiences 
which favorably influence habits, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge relating to indi- 
vidual and community health,” health 
education of necessity employs many 


1 From the Division of Public Health Meth- 
ods, National Institute of Health. 


psychological processes such as motiva- 
tion, learning, habit training and atti- 
tude formation. However, many of the 
principles that govern those processes 
have not yet been developed for, or ap- 
plied to, all sectors of the adult popula- 
tion. Even where general principles 
have been worked out, specific applica- 
tion to the field of health education has 
not yet been made. Since psychologists 
have given little attention to education 
in public health as a phase of adult edu- 
cation, health workers constantly find 
themselves confronted with problems 
about which they have insufficient evi- 
dence on which to base accurate deci- 
sions. For example, they need answers 
to the following, among many such ques 
tions: 

1. What methods or types of motiva- 
tion can best be used in adult education, 
or, specifically, in health education? 

2. Should fear be used to motivate 
learning? If so, to what extent? 

3. How can educators who are limit- 
ed to scientifically established facts mo- 
tivate their health teaching sufficiently 
to compete successfully with quacks and 
charlatans, who, not restricted by fact, 
offer certainty of prevention and cure 
to an anxious public? 

4. What kind of information will a 
sure most effective learning and most 
satisfactory behavior? How does it valy 
among groups in the population, differ 
ing in intelligence and socio-economit 
status? 

5. Is individual or is group instruc 
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tion the more effective with adults? To 
what extent does each work better in 
various types of health teaching? 

6. What is the relative effectiveness 
of various health education media such 
as pamphlets, news stories, posters, mo- 
tion pictures, slides, other lectures, ex- 


® hibits, group discussion, etc.? 


7. What is the most effective combi- 
nation of media with various groups? 

Such questions represent only a few 
of the typical psychological problems to 
which health educators need answers. 
They are indeed only suggestive of the 
breadth of the field and its essentially 
diverse character in terms of the kinds 
of research that are needed. They may, 
therefore, serve as a background for re- 
counting a few of the psychological as- 
pects found in detailed studies that the 
National Institute of Health has under- 


ta] 
laken. 


CONTENT AND TEACHING METHOD 
IN NURSING VISITS 


Among public health nurses, one of 


the more common methods of adult 
health education is home visiting and 
individual instruction of the members 
of the household. In order to evaluate 
the subject content and teaching meth- 
od of this procedure as well as to sug- 
gest improvements in the effectiveness 
of such individual instruction, verbatim 
stenographic records were taken on 
1200 home visits made by 109 nurses. 
A number of organizations and a vari- 
ety of health problems were represent- 
ed among the transcripts. In each in- 
stance, in addition to the transcripts, 
the material included case records of 
the individual visited (copied two to 
six months following the visit). Such 
material permits the study of: (1) what 
the nurse taught (content); (2) how 
Sie taught it (method and motivation) ; 
and, to some extent, (3) the attitude of 


the patient to the instruction; and (4) 
the effectiveness of the result (insofar 
as it is revealed in the post-visit case 
record). The collected material also 
furnishes some evidence of the effect of 
administrative regulations and proce- 
dures as they helped or hindered the 
nurse in carrying out her educational 
work. 

It scarcely need be pointed out that 
the psychologist’s detailed analysis of 
such transcripts and records would put 
him in an excellent position to offer con- 
structive suggestions and invaluable as- 
sistance to the public health nursing pro- 
fession. Furthermore, he would be able 
not only to help improve the content 
and educational method of home visits, 
but also to explore further the more dif- 
ficult administrative phase of the situ- 
ation. By so doing, it should be possible 
for him to contribute significantly to a 
more smoothly-running administrative 
machine and thus, an improved educa- 
tional process. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SANITATION WORKER 


Teaching problems in the field of 
sanitation are similar to those in public 
health nursing except that the sanita- 
tion officer’s visits are not always strict- 
ly educational, but are sometimes con- 
cerned only with enforcement of the 
sanitary code and sometimes are a com- 
bination of the two activities. Not only 
is there need for psychological research 
to determine the most effective methods 
of securing compliance with provisions 
and regulations of the sanitary code, 
but similar research is also necessary to 
determine which of several possible ap- 
proaches will best achieve the social 
goal in a given situation. The solutions 
to many problems in the environmental 
sanitation field depend largely on basic 
psychological research about methods of 
influencing public attitudes and beha- 
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vior. For example: 

1. Would it be better to depend on 
routine inspection of food-handling es- 
tablishments or on group instruction of 
food-handlers, to insure a clean safe 
food supply? 

2. Will better housing result from in- 
struction of landlords, inspection of 
multiple dwellings and certification be- 
fore occupancy, or routine inspection 
and insistence upon needed repairs after 
occupancy ? 

3. Should health departments educate 
the public about what constitutes in- 
sanitary health conditions and ask the 
public to report such situations, or 
should the departments discourage such 
reports or “complaints” as interfering 
with their more important activities? 


THE CLINIC AND ITS TEACHING 
PRACTICES 


Prominent among the teaching situ- 


ations in which health departments, 
through their agents and employees, 
meet the public are clinic sessions at 
which frequently both individual and 
group instruction are given. Instruc- 
tion at clinic sessions is in addition to 
—and at times, at variance with—that 
done in the home by nurses and sani- 
tarians. Some of the questions raised 
by the medical clinic, well-baby station, 
health or welfare conference, and other 
analogous activities of health depart- 
ments are: 

1. What are the most efféctive in- 
structional methods to use in clinics? 

2. What are the situations in which 
individual instruction will produce un- 
derstanding of health problems and 
their solutions? In what respect or in 
what situation is individual instruction 
better than group instruction? 

3. With good clinic instruction, how 
much home visiting is necessary for 
supplementary teaching? 


Many public health workers belieye 
that the “intentional” teaching they do, 
particularly in the clinic situation, js 
the only educational influence operating 
to change the attitude or behavior of 
their clients. The psychologist wil] rec. 
ognize immediately, however, that many 
other experiences of the patient in the 
clinic are perhaps more potent educa. 
tional forces than the actual instruction 
by the personnel. This fact is evidenced 
by such responses to nurses’ inquiries 
as, “I haven’t been back to the clinic 
because you have to wait too long and 
the benches are uncomfortable,” “The 
doctors and nurses don’t treat you nice,” 
“Why should I go back? They don’t do 
anything for me,” and “The doctor 
wouldn’t answer my question.” 

A study has been begun to determine 
the extent to which such replies repre- 
sent bona fide reasons or only rationali- 
zations for delinquent clinic attendance. 
In the study the patients’ experiences in 
clinics will be observed and those ex- 
periences related to their level of infor- 
mation, attitudes and behavior (insofar 
as each can be observed or measured). 
Clinic procedures that have produced 
unfavorable reactions in the patient will 
be discussed with the clinic personnel 
and, wherever possible, an attempt made 
to influence administrative changes 11 
clinic management and methods of han- 
dling patients so as to eliminate any 
that produce undesirable results. It 
hardly need be pointed out that re 
search of this type as well as the sub 
sequent staff training that will be nec- 
essary requires a thorough understand- 
ing of psychological principles. 


STUDY OF THE PUBLIC’S KNOWLEDGE OF, 
AND BIASES ABOUT, HEALTH 


At the New York World’s Fair (193!) 


and the San Francisco Golden Gate Ex: 
position (1940) rather comprehensivé 
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cooperative studies were conducted to 
determine for the first time: What, in 
detail, is the level of the public’s infor- 
mation about specific phases of health 
and disease; and what biases, in such 
forms as adherence to outworn ideas, 
gullibility, or susceptibility to repeated 
suggestions, does the general public 
have? Health information tests were 
administered to almost one hundred 
thousand persons and the responses 
were analyzed by item to show differ- 
ences for sex, age, and occupational 
categories. One phase of the investiga- 
tion was especially concerned with the 
psychological problems to which the 
health educator will need answers in 
planning campaigns of direct instruc- 
tion and of instruction counter to that 
of commercial advertisers and other in- 
fluences working at variance with him. 
Here again there is much opportunity 


for psychological research in the test- 
ing field to determine selection of con- 
tent for specific groups and to devise 
methods of education for meeting needs 
found by testing. 


STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD HEALTH 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIALS 


In connection with the New York 
testing program in 1939, a study of the 
exhibit medium as a means of convey- 
ing a health message was also carried 
on. The study attempted to obtain as 
much evidence as possible about the be- 
havior and reaction of visitors who 
came into a health exhibit building. 
The following three questions were of 
primary concern: 

1. Did the exhibits attract attention? 

2. Did they sustain interest? 

3. Did they impart the intended mes- 
sage ? 

| In order to answer the first two ques- 
ions, a large number of visitors was 
observed and the following facts record- 


ed about each person: length of stay in 
the building, route taken through it, 
exhibits that attracted him, length of 
time spent in observing each exhibit, 
and overt reaction to each exhibit (in- 
cluding use of manipulative materials, 
listening to verbal explanation, asking 
questions or other discussion). Such in- 
formation furnished evidence of the rel- 
ative popularity or interest-sustaining 
quality of each of approximately thirty 
exhibits. 

Many types of information were ob- 
tained in answer to the third question. 
Visitors who had seen a given exhibit 
were tested and their scores compared 
with those of others who had not seen 
it. Selected groups were tested as to 
their knowledge of the content of an 
exhibit after having seen it, as opposed 
to their knowledge before they had seen 
it. Still other groups were tested sev- 
eral months after they had seen the ex- 
hibits. Several other less extensively 
used techniques were experimented 
with in an attempt to measure the val- 
ue of the various exhibits as media of 
instruction. All of the several kinds of 
materials may be related to character- 
istics of the exhibits in a search for 
criteria of effectiveness. 

Some generalizations concerning 
good, as opposed to bad, exhibit tech- 
niques may be made already, but the 
study is limited in its conclusions by the 
fact that exhibit techniques vary great- 
ly with subject matter. Such an experi- 
ment does indicate, however, the type 
of controlled investigation that is need- 
ed to determine the characteristics of 
effective exhibits. The investigation 
also emphasizes the need for extensive 
evaluative studies of each of the other 
educational media. All such experimen- 
tal studies are primarily problems for 
the research psychologist working in 
this field. 
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SUMMARY 

Psychologists have given little atten- 
tion to public health as a field in which 
to experiment, or to apply the principles 
their research has uncovered. Analysis 
of the objectives and procedures in the 
field indicates a practically untouched 
area in which psychological research is 


sorely needed and in which findings of 
such research will be applied immedi. 
ately. To those who are interested jy 
making contributions through psycho. 
logical research and its application, 
work in the field of public health offers 
an excellent opportunity for w efy| 
service. 


THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE 
ART MUSEUM 


By BETTY LARK-HOROVITZ AND FRIEDA HUTCHISON KEITH 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


T first glance an institution such 

as an art museum seems least in 

need of psychology or of a psychologist. 

Yet the past years have shown that psy- 

chology is useful in such institutions, al- 

though at present only educational de- 

partments of museums (such as the 

Cleveland Museum of Art) have made 
use of it or can make use of it. 

What is the position of a psychologist 
in an educational department of an art 
museum? The term “educational” de- 
fines the task which is set to him and 
the kind of work which he can accom- 
plish. 

The department of education of a mu- 
seum serves as guide and teacher to 
adults and children. Among the adults 
who visit a museum we find (@) individ- 
ual visitors of the permanent collections 
and temporary exhibits, (b) groups of 
adults—clubs or organizations with a 
special interest in art—who require a 
guide or instructor, (c) adults who at- 
tend classes that are offered by the edu- 
cation departments of art museums and 
which promote either appreciation of 
the great art of the past and under- 


standing of contemporary developments 

in art, or creative activities or both. 
The children who come to a museum 

can also be divided in three groups: (a) 


children who come with their parents 
or some other adult interested in the 
museum collections; (b) children who 
visit the museum in classes, sent by 
their school and accompanied by a teach- 
er of their own school. The reasons for 
those visits are various: a particular 
temporary exhibit which offers a unique 
opportunity, such as the Van Gogh ex- 
hibit which was shown in a number of 
museums throughout the country; or a 
lecture on a topic which fits into the 
school curriculum and complements 
school teaching and for which the mu- 
seum is better equipped; or simply an 
art appreciation talk. (c) Children who 
come to a museum outside of school 
hours (mostly on Saturdays), if the mu- 
seum offers an opportunity for creative 
art activities such as drawing, painting, 
modeling, etc. 

In connection with these various ml- 
seum activities of adults and children 
the psychologist can act as adviser 10 
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regard to methods of instruction. The 
museum teachers can consult with him 
in regard to psychology of art in gen- 
eral, psychology of individual artists— 
their personalities—and of whole peri- 
ods: and he can also advise them in re- 
gard to the attitude of visitors and stu- 
dents toward art. 

The educational department of a mu- 
seum cooperates with the galleries, cori- 
sciously or unconsciously. Spontaneous 
curiosity, the report of a friend or a no- 
tice about a special exhibit may bring 
a visitor once, but they do not suffice to 
prompt his return. The educational de- 
partment, if properly acquainted with 
the interests, attitudes and ultimate ex- 
pectations (regarding art) of visitors, 
whether individuals or groups, is in a 
position to raise the number of visits 
and to create a permanent interest. 
Thus, ultimately, it is instrumental in 
raising the art standards of the popula- 
tion. 

The task of the psychologist consists 
in investigating and analyzing the in- 
terests of museum visitors and applying 
his findings to the content and form of 
presentation disseminated by the muse- 
um in the nature of talks, notes or de- 
scriptive tags attached to art objects. 
In other words, the psychologist is in a 
position to advise the educational staff 
in regard to (1) the advantages of 
stressing certain subject matters and 
(2) the methods to be employed in or- 
der to secure for the visitor a greater 
response and greater satisfaction, which 
in turn will act as stimulants for future 
Visits. 

In considering the problem of effec- 
tive advice regarding art interests of 
adults and children, we are concerned 
with the results achieved by museum ac- 
livities and methods. We find that little, 
anything, is known in this respect. A 
similar lack of knowledge exists in near- 


ly anything that concerns the relation 
of the average adult or child to art. 
This points to the necessity for investi- 
gating the art attitudes of adults and 
children and the part art plays in their 
lives. 

A number of adults participate in 
creative and appreciative art courses 
which a museum offers. A still larger 
number would like to join but refrain 
from doing so because they do not be- 
lieve in their creative ability, are afraid 
of criticism or of other people seeing 
their productions. They constitute a 
group to whom creative art activity may 
mean simply an intellectual enjoyment, 
such as listening to music or going to a 
play; or it may produce an emotional 
release, or the kind of satisfaction which 
is important for their self-assurance. If 
such is the case, the museum has a 
therapeutical effect. Because of these 
various reasons the psychologist can act 
directly as adviser for persons of this 
type, or indirectly by discussing meth- 
ods of approach with art instructors 
who are in charge. In all these cases art 
is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end. 

The work of the psychologist becomes 
more important when it deals with 
children. Most educators and many par- 
ents believe that it is desirable to arouse 
and develop children’s interest in art. 
The question is how to go about it. 

Recognition of the importance of this 
problem has resulted in an increased 
number of educational departments of 
museums (and in the building of child- 
ren’s museums or children’s rooms with- 
in the museum), in an increase of inter- 
est in school art activities and in an in- 
creased demand for reproductions and 
slides. 

However, art appreciation and dis- 
crimination of quality in art which we 
wish our children to acquire and carry 
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over into adulthood cannot be taught in 
words alone or by indiscriminate ex- 
posure to all kinds of works of art. 

Psychologists are aware of the fact 
that the productive art activity of chil- 
dren under twelve to fourteen is part of 
their general mental development and 
that its neglect is no different from the 
neglect of any other vital phase in child 
development. However, psychologists al- 
so know that children go through devel- 
opmental stages regarding their art ac- 
tivities, a fact yet little acknowledged 
among art teachers and entirely unre- 
lated to any kind of art appreciation. 
In other words, children may draw or 
model or build to a great extent and 
very successfully, yet this is neither 
proof nor reason for assuming that they 
also appreciate or understand art ac- 
cordingly or will do so later. 

Since the museum is independent of 
any school curriculum, it can act upon 
this knowledge. Moreover, a museum in 
a large city is in a position to assemble 
a large number of children regularly, 
children whose background, social 
standing, school and living standards, 
intelligence and experiences vary great- 
ly. The museum also owns selected art 
objects, which it displays in an out- 
standing arrangement. The combination 
of these advantages makes the museum 
an ideal place for research for obtaining 
the knowledge needed in order to reach 
our objective, namely, developing chil- 
dren’s art interests to the point where 
they will carry over into adulthood. We 
need to investigate children’s attitudes 
toward art and their specific aesthetic 
responses,’ and we must find out also 


1 This has been done with promising results 
during these past years at the Department of 
Education of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
of which Dr. Thomas Munro is Curator. 


what children are apt to “learn” jy 
art and what they can assimilate 
permanently, in order to serve them jy 
the future. Unless we can orientate our. 
selves in this respect all practical appli- 
cations and psychological advice to this 
effect are purely speculative. 

At present the museum is a kind ; 
happy playground on a higher plan 
than the average school and with higher 
standards. Many children, for example, 
especially the very poor from sordid sur- 
roundings, enjoy mainly the atmospher 
of the art museum. If properly adapted 
it could become the setting for experi- 
ments which might eliminate guesswork 
and generalizations about individual ex- 
periences and could point the way to the 
selection of methods of instruction and 
the choice of materials according to th: 
factual knowledge of children’s needs. 

Museums, at present, try to develop 
appreciation of the arts, a highly com- 
plex intellectual and emotional process. 
It would be desirable to ascertain wheth- 
er verbal descriptions and analyses — in 
the form of courses and lectures—or 
whether creative activities, even when 
unsuccessful, are more effective and 
more lasting. 

Whether the psychologist in the mv- 
seum has an advisory capacity or wheth- 
er he conducts research in creative and 
appreciative art activities and abilities 
(adults’ as well as children’s), he needs 
a thorough art training besides train- 
ing in psychology. Besides having al 
interest in human beings, he must be 
familiar with art history, know the 
various art theories, psychology of art 
and aesthetics. If to these qualifications 
is added a certain creative ability and 
activity of his own, the psychologist may 
render effective services in this field. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN FAMILY CONSULTATION 
SER VICE 


By MARY WOODS BENNETT 


MILLS COLLEGE 


HE activities of the present day 
which are classified as family coun- 
seling defy precise description. They 
range from the giving of information 
over the telephone to prolonged treat- 
ment of seriously disturbed individuals. 
They may be carried on by social agen- 
cies, schoo] departments, guidance clin- 
ics, churches. Sponsorship may come 
from a college or university, from a 
board of directors composed of profes- 
sional or lay people or both, from foun- 
dations or individuals interested in the 
advancement of family life. In relatively 
few instances the counselor may work 
independently on a fee basis. Services 
rendered may center on some specific as- 
pect of family living, as for example, 
management of children or marital re- 
lations. On the other hand, because of 
the facilities available to the agency, or 
n some cases because of the temerity of 
he individual counselor, such a service 
may offer “all things to all people.” The 
academic background of the counselor 
how practicing may have been educa- 
tion, sociology, psychology. His profes- 
sional training may have been directed 
toward medicine, teaching, social work, 
law, or the ministry. Those he serves 
may represent any income group from 
the lowest to the highest. The services 
needed may be limited to assistance in 
bettering family relationships or they 
may include aid in legal, financial, edu- 
cational and other realms. 
As a consequence of demands both 


t 


for service and for training we have 
witnessed a mushroom growth of agen- 
cies offering or purporting to offer assis- 
tance to family members. Because of the 
informal nature of their work in the 
past and the distribution of the burden 
among a variety of professions, those 
who by education and experience could 
reasonably be expected to meet the de- 
mands adequately have not been agreed 
among themselves as to division of re- 
sponsibility, methods and standards of 
work, training of counselors. Further it 
has become clear that points of view and 
methods developed by specialized 
groups, while appropriate to family 
counseling within the framework of 
their specialty, cannot be applied with- 
out modification to a broader clientele. 
The need for exchange of information 
and opinion, the necessity for organiza- 
tion of all those engaged in family 
counseling who can lay claim to any 
sort of professional preparation, stand- 
ards, and ethics have found expression 
in the formation of such organizations 
as the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation, now described as an association 
for the advancement of family life, and 
the National Conference on Family Re- 
lations. The members of the Family 
Welfare Association of America,’ pos- 

1The publications of these three organiza- 
tions should be on the reading list of any per- 
son contemplating a career in family counsel- 
ing. They are, in the order of presentation 
above, Bulletin of Family Research and Edu- 


cation, Marriage and Family Living, and The 
Family. For general orientation in the field of 
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sessed of both knowledge and skill in 
matters pertaining to family living, 
have, through their committee on mar- 
riage and family counseling, assumed 
leadership in meeting the need for a 
better understanding and integration of 
the work of the many groups offering 
this type of service. 

It must be obvious that no hard and 
fast lines can be laid down to define the 
work of the psychologist in the family 
consultation service. Rather it appears 
to be true that training in psychology 
is one and only one of the avenues 
through which a person may approach 
advisory work with families. Psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, and family 
case workers have long included family 
counseling among their efforts. There is 
unfortunately no reason to assume that 
the need for special skills in dealing 
with the mentally diseased, the seriously 
maladjusted, or socially and economical- 
ly underprivileged families will dimin- 
ish substantially in the near future. Nor 
does past experience lead us to expect 
that an educational program, no matter 
how well conceived and carried out, will 
eliminate the need for individual help. 

There remains a large body of the 
general population neither needing nor 
wanting the services of psychiatrist, 
clinical psychologist, or social worker 
for whom the general education pro- 
gram in family living raises questions 
as to procedure, brings partial insight 
into problems, or reveals need of indi- 
vidualized service of a_ professional 
character. This group is not in need of 
“education” in the simplest sense, nor 
in need of remedial or therapeutic treat- 
ment in the strict sense. It includes per- 
sons with awareness of a need for help, 
willingness to participate in efforts to 





family counseling the reader is referred to J. 


K. Folsom, Youth, Family, and Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941. Chapter 9 and pages 286-287 es- 
pecially. 


resolve difficulties, and ability to solve 
problems with slight assistance.? This 
would appear to be a logical sphere of 
activity for the psychologist. To be sure 
no psychologist, however well trained, 
can be expected to give, or should at- 
tempt to give, all the types of service 
which would be requested by such a 
group. He needs to be thoroughly con. 
versant with community resources and 
free in his referrals when a particular 
need can best be met elsewhere. He can 
profit by knowledge of, and if possible 
experience in, social work methods and 
the techniques of the recreation leader, 
At the same time, much of his work wil! 
be educational in nature, both as re 
gards his relation with parents and in 
respect to recommendation and demon- 
stration of procedures for managing 
young children. 

It is estimated that a hundred centers 
under a wide range of auspices are now 
engaged in family counseling. Statistics 
as to employment possibilities are mea- 
ger, although certain conclusions can be 
drawn from indirect evidence. For ex- 
ample, in bringing up to date a previous 
study*® on employment trends, Finch and 
Odoroff in 1941 reached the following 
conclusion regarding psychologists em- 
ployed in guidance and personnel serv- 
ices: “The increase here, amounting to 
750 per cent in nine years, and to 74 
per cent since year before last, sur- 
passes the rate of growth of any area 
of work in the history of applied psy- 
chology in this country.”’* A smaller but 


2 This is essentially the group served by the 
Mills College Family Council, a laboratory 
maintained within the Department of Child De 
velopment for in-service training of graduate 
students with a background in psychology 
related fields. 

> F. H. Finch and M. E. Odoroff. “Employ- 
ment Trends in Applied Psychology,” JOURNAL 
OF CONSULTING PsycHoLocy, 1939, 3 (4, July- 
August): 118-122. 

‘“Employment Trends in Applied Psychol- 
ogy, II,” ibid., 1941, 5, (6, November-Decem- 
ber): p. 277. 
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also substantial increase in the ranks of 
consulting psychologists (here defined 
as those working on a fee basis) was ob- 
served for the period 1938-40. Although 
these statements apply only to the mem- 
bership of the American Psychological 
Association, and although the categories 
must include psychologists whose work 
has little or nothing to do with family 
counseling, the trend of the evidence 
confirms the judgment of those active 
in the field. Applied psychologists who 
do not belong to professional psychologi- 
cal organizations as well as workers 
with other kinds of preparation swell 
the number. In their earlier study, 
Finch and Odoroff made passing ref- 
erence to the fact that employment op- 
portunities for women in clinical psy- 
chology equal those for men and among 
school psychologists exceed those for 
men.’ Although specific studies are lack- 
ing it would appear that the family con- 
sultation service also offers favorable 
vocational opportunities for women. 

It is easier to speculate about the fu- 
ture of family counseling ‘than to list 
specific opportunities for individual ad- 
vaneement. It is probable, for example, 
that the type of service described above 
will develop in connection with school 
systems and university and college dem- 
stration schools as a logical outgrowth 
of work with parents. It may be offered 
by educational or research agencies as a 
tool for data collection in research on 
the family and on techniques for helping 
families. Centers may be set up for pur- 
poses of training, since the crying need 
in this as in other applied fields is for 
suitable internships. These have been 
the trends of the past few years. 


Op. cit., 121. 

*See, for example, M. G. Benz. Family 

Coun: seling Services in a University Commu- 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 


eachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Pp. xvi and 125. 


It is conceivable that federal housing 
projects and the various programs of 
the Farm Security Administration with 
migrant workers will ultimately absorb 
a number of psychologists whose train- 
ing has suited them for work which 
would involve family counseling, either 
directly or indirectly. As the current 
world conflict develops it seems more 
than likely that there will be in the im- 
mediate future greater need than ever 
before for persons who by training and 
personal qualifications are equipped to 
assist in maintenance of family integ- 
rity and morale during times of stress 
and for the long period of dislocation 
which must follow.’ 

Persons long associated with the 
growth of family consultation services 
recognize the contribution of the psy- 
chologist to research on marriage and 
the family, to the development of tests 
of temperament and personality, and to 
the analysis of personality in actual 
counseling situations. Few consultation 
services are so adequately staffed as to 
permit employment of a person pre- 
pared only in psychology. Therefore, in 
the opinion of Dr. E. W. Burgess,* sec- 
retary of the National Conference on 
Family Relations, the student in train- 
ing increases his chances for employ- 
ment as well as his effectiveness by con- 
centration in two or more disciplines, 
for example, biology and sociology as 
well as psychology. Dr. Joseph K. Fol- 
som,* chairman of the National Council 
of Parent Education, suggests that the 
training of the psychologist in family 
consultation service should include the 

7 The reader is referred to the following pub- 
lications for elaboration of this point: J. E 


Beck, F. Nesbitt, and H. Wallerstein. Family 
Case Work Services for Refugees. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1941, 
and W. Waller, S. E. Goldstein, and L. K. 
Frank. “The Family and National Defense,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 1941, 3: 1-3. 

* Opinions expressed in letter to ‘the writer, 
December 19, 1941. 
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method and point of view of psycho- 
analysis and socio-analysis as well as 
the usual tests and measurements, not 
only to insure breadth of preparation 
but also to enable the individual coun- 
selor to practice a “whole art.” 
Precisely because nothing akin to a 
job analysis has yet been possible for 
the psychologist in family consultation 
service, it is difficult to make specific 
recommendations as to courses and oth- 
er learning experiences which would 
prepare him for his profession. Certain 
general statements can be made, how- 
ever. The capacity to earn excellent 
grades in textbook psychology or in the- 
ory divorced from practice is no guaran- 
tee of personal adequacy or professional 
promise in a field largely concerned with 
actual human relationships. It goes 


without saying that the prospective 
family counselor must as a psychologist 
be sufficiently well grounded in experi- 


mental and statistical methods to ap- 
proach his task with objectivity as well 
as human sympathy and to evaluate his 
methods and results with a minimum of 
personal bias. He must learn as much 
as possible about human motivation, 
about the process of human learning, 
the social and emotional development of 
human beings, and the range of human 
endowment and behavior including ex- 
treme deviations. Study of the deriva- 
tion and significance of various clinical 
techniques, and some experience in their 
application is desirable, although it does 
not seem necessary to duplicate the 
training of the clinical psychologist. 
Outside the field of psychology empha- 


sis may properly be placed on sociology. 
cultural anthropology, and economics 
particularly as they relate to patterns of 


conditions in which families of the pres. 
ent day exist. Nor should the body of 
information included in curricula jy 
child development be neglected. Courses 
in medical, legal and psychiatric infor. 
mation, not as bases for practice but as 
guides for referral, are recommended 

Aside from personal qualities of tact 
imagination, and something akin t 
what has been called “clinical sense,” 
the prospective family counselor must 
be acquainted with real people and th 
way they behave. To this end he should 
embrace every opportunity to know chil- 
dren and adults in home, school, play- 
ground, camp, clinic, church, or social 
agency; to observe, participate, lead, or 
teach as the case may be; under super- 
vision if possible, without it if neces- 
sary. Here again internship in a family 
consultation service may provide valu- 
able opportunities for observation of 
family members, alone and together, at 
home and in other settings. 

Lest this suggestion as to type of 
training seem fantastic in the light o 
limitations of time and energy, let the 
reader remember that education need 
not be ‘completed in four, or seven, oF 
ten years. One further argument for 
internship lies in the opportunity thus 
provided for filling in gaps in prepar® 
tion and for determining while on the 
job, the sorts of knowledge and skill 
needed for adequate performance it 
one’s chosen field. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS IN WORK 
WITH THE AGED’ 


By GEORGE LAWTON 


NEW YORK CITY 


HE minimum requirements of older 

people are financial security and 
medical care. Satisfying these require- 
ments represents one challenge to our 
economy and culture. However, men 
and women, though they be aged, are 
still people; they still have vocational, 
intellectual, social, emotional and recre- 
ational needs. But with such needs we 
are not prepared to deal adequately at 
the present time. Instead, new services, 
new attitudes, and new institutions are 
necessary. Here arises the second chal- 
lenge which the aged present to us. 


I 


In any attempt to meet the psycho- 
logical needs of older persons, many 
professional groups will be involved, but 
the leading role should be taken by ap- 
plied psychologists. Already there is an 
attempt on the part of government, 
business and welfare organizations to 
search out expert opinion in connection 
with the problems of the aged. The 
coming years should see a conversion 
of this groping into a definite demand 
for professional services. 

Elsewhere I have considered the ways 
in which psychological techniques can 
be used with older people. Here we 

'This paper is a modification of a report 
made to the Committee on Professional Em- 
Poyment, Jay Otis, Chairman, at the 1940 
meeting of the A.A.A.P. 

_ See “Psychological Guidance for Older Peo- 
ple in E. V. Cowdry, Problems of Ageing. 


Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942, 2nd 
Edition Revised. 


shall assume, for the sake of brevity and 
convenience, that the tools necessary to 
work with senescents are adequate and 
that the psychologist specializing in 
gerontology is thoroughly equipped with 
them. It is my opinion that when em- 
ployment comes to such a psychologist, 
his services are likely to be utilized by 
the following agencies and in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. Old age homes.—To aid in a pro- 
gram of selective intake, by determin- 
ing which applicants are suitable to the 
demands of group living as found in a 
particular home; to promote the adjust- 
ment of individuals to institutional life 
and especially to other individuals in a 
home; to deal with “problem” senes- 
cents; to aid in a program of recrea- 
tional and occupational therapy; to aid 
in placement outside the home, when 
necessary. 

2. Old age guidance centers.—To de- 
termine possibility and nature of paid 
and unpaid employment for older indi- 
viduals; to recommend vocational 
changes, to promote family adjustment 
and select foster homes; to aid in the 
rehabilitation of older persons where 
deterioration — intellectual, social and 
emotional—is judged reversible. 

8. Consulting —_To make recommen- 
dations to advertising agencies, direc- 
tors of radio programs, editors, manu- 
facturers, etc., such recommendations to 
be based on studies of interests and ac- 
tivities of particular groups of older 
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persons. To conduct studies and make 
recommendations in connection with 
“problem” old-age-assistance recipients 
and “problem” aged individuals in the 
care of social agencies. 

4. Industry.—To make job analyses 
with particular emphasis on the relation- 
ship between age and abilities called for 
in job specifications; to aid in the selec- 
tion, re-allocation, retraining and re- 
tirement of older workers; to plan par- 
tial or modified work schedules where 
definite loss of efficiency is established. 
Appraising the abilities of older work- 
ers is helpful in peace time,-but in the 
development of an emergency defense 
program such appraisals are absolutely 
essential. A similar type of service can 
be rendered unions, employment cen- 
ters, etc. 

5. Housing developments, governmen- 
tal and private-——To recommend the 
type of housing and living arrange- 
ments which will meet best the social 
and emotional needs of the aged in view 
of their physical limitations. 

6. Hospitals for mentally il. — To 
study the extent of intellectual deterio- 
ration in psychoses affecting older per- 
sons and to aid in a program of recre- 
ational and occupational therapy with 
this age group. 

7. Hospitals for the chronically il._— 
To furnish data on intellectual status 
and personality patterns of persons suf- 
fering from ills, classed as “psychoso- 
matic.” 

8. Community centers for older peo- 
ple-—To recommend suitable interests, 
hobbies and recreational activities for 
older individuals. 

9. Adult education centers.—To de- 
termine the intellectual and vocational 
needs of particular older individuals 
and to make recommendations for ap- 
propriate vocational and cultural pro- 
grams; to lead discussion groups. 


10. Schools for the aged.—To re. 
commend curricula and provide educa. 
tional guidance for individuals. 

11. Retirement boards. — To deter. 
mine advisability of retirement for giy. 
en individuals and to plan for their ayo. 
cational and vocational activities after 
retirement. This might be done for 
unions, professional groups, business 
and industrial organizations. 

12. Training centers for adult educo- 
tion.—To aid in preparing people for 
educational work with older adults. Such 
a center would contain those features 
most relevant for adult purposes of a 
school of education, a recreational train- 
ing school and a school of social work. 

13. Civilian defense activities.—To 
act in a liason and advisory capacity to 
defense organizations, showing how par- 
ticular abilities and interests of older 
adults can be utilized in defense tasks, 
and making occupational analysis stud- 
ies of volunteer activities in order to 
discover where older persons can fit in. 

14. Driver guidance——To make a 
study, upon solicitation of motor bu- 
reaus and police departments, of older 
motorists who have been involved in an 
accident, or who are consistent viola- 
tors of traffic regulations, such a study 
to deal with mental efficiency, sensory 
acuity, personality, and especially with 
the attitude of the older driver toward 
pedestrians, other motorists, as well as 
toward his own physical and mental lim- 
itations. 


II 


Of the fields of possible psychological 
service just described, the old age home 
offers the most promise. According t¢ 
the New York State Department of So 
cial Welfare,* in 1941 there were 72 pr" 

!The Section on Care of the Aged, Welfare 


‘ 


Council, New York City, in December, 1941 
had 86 private homes on its roster. 
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vate and 2 public institutions for old 
people in the Metropolitan New York 
area alone. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor reports that in 1939 there were 
in operation in the country as a whole 
1.428 homes for the aged. 

In an old age home, the psychologist 
can be of service to the residents, the ad- 
ministrative board, and the staff. The 
staff may not be equipped to understand 
the behavior of their charges. Since the 
superintendent and the employees of 
the home have to take positive admini- 
strative and disciplinary action toward 
their residents, they are unable fre- 
quently to achieve an objective attitude. 
The staff needs someone with a detached 
view who can aid them in understanding 
and accepting the complaints of older 
people. Many patterns of behavior and 
emotional reaction on the part of men 
and women in the old age home are not 
likely to change. Moreover, frequently 
the complaints of older people have little 
foundation. There is grumbling about 
the food, complaints about the way 
rooms are cleaned, allegations about fa- 
voritism shown to one resident. While 


sometimes those complaints may have 
a basis in fact, often the complaint is 
psychologically motivated. The old per- 
son is complaining, not about details of 
his immediate environment, but about 
the way life has treated him. Employees, 
however, react to the complaints as 
such, and often make strenuous efforts 
to rectify the situation without any suc- 
cess, whereupon they have a sense of 
futility, and are filled with self-recrimi- 
nation. The psychologist has the job of 
getting the staff to accept casually cer- 
tain senescent reactions. At the same 
time, he must sensitize the personnel to 
those fundamental needs of the aged 
which they might otherwise overlook. 

The modern and progressive trend in 
the care of the dependent aged is to uti- 
lize foster homes, large apartments, old 
age colonies, residence clubs, etc., in- 
stead of formal institutions, and the dis- 
tant future should see a great reduction 
in the extent to which the latter are 
used. Nevertheless, the old age home 
will be with us for some time to come, 
and it is there that the first employment 
of specialists in the psychology of old 
age is likely to occur. 





WHAT PSYCHOLOGISTS CAN DO IN BUSINESS 


By DANIEL STARCH 


DANIEL STARCH AND STAFF 


BELIEVE it was J. McKeen Cattell 
who said that psychology is what 
psychologists do. This is probably more 
nearly true in business than in other 
fields in which psychology is concerned. 
Business is chiefly interrelations, deal- 
ings, and interactions among human be- 
ings, influencing and being influenced to 
accomplish certain ends presumably for 
personal gain. As such, there is hardly 
a major problem in business which does 
not have its psychological aspect and, in 
many problems, it is the central core. 
A. H. Smith, former president of the 


New York Central Railroad, said, “A 
railroad is ninety-five per cent men, and 


, 


five per cent iron.” Business as a whole 
is probably about eighty-five per cent 
man, ten per cent materials and five per 
cent money. In support of this state- 
ment, let us note the following: 

1. Management is management of 
men. Nothing happens in business ex- 
cept through people. The average execu- 
tive of necessity devotes nearly all of his 
time to dealing with men—directing, 
supervising, persuading, planning. 

2. The products of business are ap- 
proximately eighty-five per cent the re- 
sult of the work of men. Raw materials 
untouched by man exist only in the 
ground, in the sea, in the forest and in 
the air. An apple may be raw material 
to cooks, canners and bakers, but an ap- 
ple is itself very much a finished product 
in which the brain and hand of man 
have played a large part. 

The raw materials of an apple are vir- 


gin, untilled soil, and seed from a wild 
apple tree. The rest is the result of 
man’s labor and the management which 
directed that labor. The value added to 
the soil and the seed to produce the ap- 
ple pie on your table is at least eighty- 
five per cent the result of the work of 
men and dealings among them. 

3. Eighty-five per cent or more of the 
functioning assests of a business are 
human assets. The managers and em- 
ployees of a business are worth approxi- 
mately fifteen times as much as its 
physical assets. Let us say a business is 
worth $1,000,000. It employs 250 per- 
sons since it takes an investment of 
about $4,000 on the average to employ 
one person. The average employee is 
paid $1,800 a year. Capitalized at three 
per cent, the pay of $1,800 represents 
an investment of $60,000. If you multi- 
ply $60,000 by 250 you have $15,000,000 
as the human assets compared with the 
$1,000,000 of physical assets carried on 
the books. On this basis, the human 
assets are even more than eighty-five 
per cent of the total producing assets of 
a business. 

4. The causes of failure in business 
are approximately eighty per cent with- 
in the control of management and only 
twenty per cent beyond its control 
Analysis of numerous business failures 
shows that the factors associated with 
inefficient management, such as compe 
tition, insufficient capital, adverse do- 
mestic and personal factors, dishonesty 
and fraud, bad debt losses, inadequate 
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records, are due to poor judgment and 
incompetency and constitute about 
eighty per cent of the total factors in 
failure. 

Human relations in business and the 
problems to which psychologists can, 
and I believe. will, contribute substan- 
tially and increasingly, fall into two 
major groups with their various phases. 

1. Human relations concerning per- 

sonnel (rank and file workers, su- 
pervisors, and executives) : 


a) Selection of personnel 

b) Training of personnel 

c) Evaluation of personnel at pe- 
riodical intervals 

d) Job specifications 

e) Job evaluation 

f) Direction and supervision of 
personnel 

g) Morale and welfare 
Labor relations and collective 
bargaining 
Understanding by management 
of motivation as it operates in 
human interrelations 


We are just at the threshold of realiz- 
ing the fundamental importance of mo- 
tivation. Only a few years ago training 
in psychology touched scarcely or not at 
all on this large segment of human be- 
havior. Today we are beginning to rec- 
ognize its basic position. Business man- 
agements must also give more careful 
consideration to motivation in dealing 
with their problems. 

In 1938, sixty-seven noted psycholo- 
gists, including nearly all the living 
past presidents of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, were kind enough 
to answer for me this question: Consid- 
ering our general environment, that is, 
living and working with people, and 
considering one’s own happiness, what 
are the most essential things to know 
about human nature or people? 


Forty-six of the sixty-seven psychol- 
ogists, or two-thirds said MOTIVA- 
TION—what makes us think and feel 
and, particularly, act as we do. The 
relative importance attached to this as- 
pect of human nature by these top-rank- 
ing psychologists is indicated by the 
number of times other elements were 
mentioned: 


Human 
Nature 


Times 
Mentioned 
. Motivation or 
SRST Se 19 or 
. Habit formation .... or 
. Personality or 
. Thinking and 

imagination or 
. Social adjustment or 
. Effect of environment 

on behavior or 
. Intelligence or 
. How to evaluate 

individuals ; or 


Motivation outranks all other constitu- 
ents of human nature. The manager of 
men must understand motivation if he 
would have at his command the means 
to influence and direct others. 
2. Human relations concerning cus- 
tomers, the public, and society as 
a whole: 


a) Need and use of a given prod- 
uct and the market potentials 
for it among customers 

b) Personal selling 

c) Advertising 

d) Delivery of product 

e) Customer and public attitude 
toward product and company 

f) Function of product and com- 
pany in society 


A little thought as to the numerous, 
diverse, and intricate ramifications of 
these problems reveals the tremendous 
scope for the psychologist in business. 
Many of these functions are already be- 
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ing served by technically trained psy- 
chologists. 

Thus, trained psychologists can now 
be found in practically every one of the 
fifteen or twenty and more fields of 
human relations previously listed. For 
example, a technically trained psycholo- 
gist is in charge of the audience and 
program research of a_ broadcasting 
system, another is educational adviser 
to a broadcasting system, another is 
assistant to the president of a large 
chain of retail stores, where he brings 
to bear his training and point of view 
in all manner of management problems. 
Other psychologists are in charge of re- 
search for publishing companies, adver- 
tising companies, personnel depart- 
ments, sales and market research de- 
partments and so on. 

Many more psychological functions 
are being served by self-made, empiri- 
cally trained, but not technically trained, 
persons. Some of them are doing excel- 
lent jobs, many are doing mediocre 
jobs. But these activities should be car- 
ried on, and I believe carried on better, 
by technically trained persons who have 
had or are securing the necessary prac- 
tical experience in business situations. 

Universities and colleges should es- 
tablish internship with business con- 
cerns whereby psychologists with tech- 
nical, scientific training may, under 
joint academic and managerial super- 
vision, receive the necessary training in 
practical problems and face-to-face deal- 
ings. 

Psychologists, however, have a great 
deal to learn. Knowing psychology 


through books and laboratories is very 
different from knowing what to do in 
human relations. Many psychologists 
have been remiss in applying psychol- 
ogy to their own problems. I doubt if, 
at present, teachers of educational psy- 
chology, for example, are better than 
other teachers, or whether psychologists 
are better adjusted in their family re- 
lations or in society than their academic 
colleagues. If the psychologist’s know- 
edge of human nature is worth its salt. 
he ought, first of all, to make himself a 
better teacher or a better adjusted citi- 
zen. The first requisite for a psycholo- 
gist in business is the firm desire and 
will to understand human problems as 
they are encountered in their native, 
everyday settings. 

Nevertheless, with it all, psychology 
in business is an untilled, fertile field of 
unlimited scope and opportunity for 
men of thorough training and a spirit 
of willingness to learn and take hold of 
any problem which has human aspects. 
I will go even farther in my belief in 
the psychologist’s place in business by 
urging that every sizable company 
should have a psychologist, or a person 
with sound psychological background 
and an understanding of business prob- 
lems, sit in the top councils of manage- 
ment. If managements and govern- 
ments better understood motivation and 
the many other human elements in the 
affairs of men, and assiduously endeav- 
ored to apply that understanding, busi- 
ness might be operated more compe 
tently and nations administered more 
humanely. 
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RETEST CONSISTENCY OF VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
PATTERNS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


By KATHERINE v.F. TAYLOR AND HAROLD D. CARTER* 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I, INTRODUCTION 


HAT practical uses can counsel- 

ors make of the vocational in- 
terests of high school pupils? The an- 
swer depends in part upon the definition 
of interests, and the resultant tech- 
niques of measurement. Educators, par- 
ents, and those in charge of guidance 
and counseling in schools frequently 
tend to consider occupational choices of 
adolescents as transient and unreliable. 
Classic studies of expressed vocational 
interests, as shown by Fryer’s review 
(5) support this view to a considerable 
extent. But investigations (1, 2, 3, 5, 11, 
12) using the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men indicate that interests 
measured by this instrument do not 
fluctuate to the same extent as mere 
statements of vocational choice. The 
present study of vocational interests of 


| high school girls adds evidence that the 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women yields useful measures of voca- 
tional interests when applied to high 
school girls. 

All psychological tests must be judged 
by the criteria of reliability and validity. 
The clinical use of vocational interest 
measurements entails a third variable, 
constancy. Since diagnosis of vocational 
interests is postulated upon the advan- 
ages of early determination of career 
interests, constancy from the point of 


™ The writers are indebted to Dr. Herbert S. 
nrad and Dr. Harold E. Jones, who read and 


‘riticised the manuscript. 


determination to the completion of tech- 
nical or professional education and en- 
trance into the occupation selected is a 
major consideration. It appears impossi- 
ble at the present time to supply such 
evidence all at once. However, informa- 
tion concerning constancy of interests 
during the years before college is least 
abundant. It is the aim of this report to 
present some evidence concerning con- 
stancy of interest patterns and changes 
in interest patterns of high-school girls, 
and to suggest the uses of such data for 
high-school counselors through brief 
discussion of illustrative case material. 


II. DATA FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 


The sample studied consisted of 58 
girls who were included in the sampling 
for the earlier adolescent study project 
conducted at the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare of the University of California. De- 
tailed descriptions of the sampling are 
available in earlier publications (1, 3, 6, 
7). For present purposes it appears suf- 
ficient to note that the group was select- 
ed as an approximately representative 
sampling of the female population of a 
modern urban high school. 

The girls were tested twice, using the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women. At the time of the first testing 
the girls were in the eleventh grade in 
an Oakland, California, public high 
school. The second testing occurred one 
year later, in the twelfth grade. The 
group had had no vocational courses, 
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and no systematic personal vocational 
guidance. The present report is con- 
cerned with the extent of agreement be- 
tween patterns of interest as revealed in 
the two tests. 


III. METHOD AND RESULTS 


The interest inventories were sent to 
Stanford University to be scored in the 
manner described in the manual (9). 
For purposes of analysis, the raw scores 
so obtained were converted into stand- 
ard scores, based upon the mean and 
standard deviation obtained from the 
first testing of the present high-school 
sampling. The standard scores were so 
arranged that the mean is 50, the stand- 
ard deviation 10, and the range from 
about 20 to about 80 points. 

Each test blank had been scored for 
the interests of twelve women’s occupa- 
tional groups: librarian, physician, 
nurse, social worker, teacher of mathe- 
matics, teacher of social sciences, artist, 
lawyer, saleswoman of life insurance, 
office worker, stenographer-secretary, 
and housewife. In addition, the blanks 
were scored to secure measures of femi- 
ninity of interests. Further comparative 
data were provided by standard scores 
for intelligence and socio-economic stat- 
us, drawn from files at the Institute of 
Child Welfare. Using the standard 
scores so obtained for these fifteen vari- 
ables, profiles were plotted for each girl 
in the group. Since two profiles, one for 
each testing, are presented on the same 
base line, the result furnishes a graphic 
portrayal of the constancy of interest 
patterns. 

The manual (9) provides evidence 
that the split-half reliability of the in- 
terest test scales is in many instances 
high enough to permit the test to be use- 
ful to counselors. However, the con- 
stancy of pattern, although intrinsically 
related to reliability, is not an essential 


concomitant. The requirement of cop. 
stancy imposes further conditions be. 
yond those assumed in a measure of re. 
liability. 

As one measure of constancy of pat- 
tern, the rank order of scores on the 
twelve scales from the first testing was 
correlated with a similar rank order ob- 
tained from the second testing. The re 
sult was 58 rho coefficients, one for each 
girl tested. The distribution of these 
correlation coefficients was negatively 
skewed, ranging from —.65 to .99, with 
a median of .74. Such results suggest 
that constancy of pattern of interests 
varies greatly among individuals, but 
that in many cases it is sufficient to per- 
mit prediction of subsequent interest 
patterns. Since it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to select in advance the cases show- 
ing stability of pattern, it seems advis- 
able to have retest results as a basis for 
counseling work wherever possible. 


IV. CONSIDERATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
PROFILES 


The graphical evidence of constancy 
of interest pattern appears more mean- 
ingful to most persons than the evidence 
obtained by rank-difference correlations. 
A number of the profiles are provided in 
Figures 1 to 8 below, to indicate both 
constancy of pattern, as shown in Figure 
1, and the lack of it, as shown in Figure 
2. The provision of a number of profiles 
furnishes evidence also of variety of in- 
terest patterns. So far as the writers are 
aware, these are representative profiles, 
but they are here furnished primarily 4s 
illustrations of the empirical results, 
rather than as norms. 

Figure 1 shows the interest profiles 
for a girl who has high scores on two of 
the scales, i.e., librarian and artist. The 
intercorrelation between these two 
scales, for the entire group, is .86; this 
shows to some extent why there is 4 
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tendency for individual profiles to reveal 
more than one high point. In a sense the 
lack of independence of the scales com- 
nlicates the interpretation of the profiles 
as such, but it is not necessarily trouble- 
come in clinical counseling. Dr. Strong 
(8, 10) has expressed the belief that 
there are several main categories into 
which the majority of occupations will 
fall: identification of the main field of 
interest may be all that is required for 
practical use of the test. Selection of the 
specific occupation would then be made 
on the basis of other data. In this par- 
ticular case, the girl’s personal choice 
between librarian and artist, and objec- 
tive evidence on the basis of school per- 
formance, as well as any available evi- 
dence concerning opportunities for em- 
ployment in the two fields would be rele- 
vant data for consideration in arriving 
at a final decision. In this case, the rank- 
difference correlation between scores ob- 
tained on the twelve scales in the two 
testings is .91. The marked stability of 
interest patterns is also indicated, per- 
haps more impressively, by the graph. 
Figure 2 presents a picture entirely 
different from the first. The rho coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the scores 
from first and second tests is .11. The 
profiles furnish a graphical indication of 
this lack of agreement. Study of the in- 
terests of adolescents has not proceeded 
far enough to furnish adequate explana- 
tions of these inconsistencies. State- 
ments concerning the influence of age 
upon interests often assume gradual 
changes, or imply the crystallization of 
interest patterns, or the systematic de- 
velopment to scores of higher magni- 
tude. Hypotheses developed in the light 
of cases such as this one have been stat- 
ed in a previous publication (3) by one 
of the present writers. It may be noted 
here that the second test more closely 
approximates an adult pattern, but one 


would feel uncertain in predicting the 
results of future testing for this girl. 

The two profiles shown in Figure 3 
illustrate a case of high constancy of 
interest pattern. The rho coefficient of 
constancy for this case is .97. A rather 
definite crystallization of interest is in- 
dicated. The configuration is consistent 
with a form or pattern found in in- 
terests of older adults. The objective 
evidence given on the profile indicates a 
strong interest in nursing and an intelli- 
gence score suitable for success in this 
occupation, since the standard score of 
46 obtained by this girl, where the group 
mean I1.Q. was 106, probably places 
her at about the mean for the population 
at large. This girl’s socio-economic 
standing is low in relation to the total 
high-school group; however, the profes- 
sional training of a nurse does not en- 
tail large financial outlay. Other factors, 
of course, must enter into choice of an 
occupation, but in the face of indecision 
or manifestly unsuitable choice by the 
subject, the counselor may conveniently 
fall back upon the objective indications 
provided by the interest blank. Where 
these results are used with the good 
judgment which counseling always pre- 
supposes, the objective indication of the 
individual’s interest pattern may at 
least furnish a starting point for guid- 
ing the adolescent toward vocational ad- 
justment. 

Figure 4 presents the comparative 
profiles for another girl whose interest 
pattern is highly reliable. The rho co- 
efficient is .96. This girl’s pattern of 
interests is marked by extremely high 
and low points. The significance of the 
test results is further indicated by the 
fact that they agree with the expressed 
choice of the individual and her parents. 

Figure 5, in spite of a directional 
constancy and marked similarity of 
form of the two profiles, indicates a less 
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helpful pattern of interests. The rho co- 
efficient of constancy in this case is .85. 
In view of the apparent shifts, prognosis 
of future interests must be guarded, 
since a continuation of trends evident in 
the second test would result in a rather 
different pattern. A possibly disturbing 
aspect here is the apparent trend toward 
mediocrity of scores on all scales. 

The rho coefficient of constancy for 
the case presented in Figure 6 is .84. In 
Figure 6 it will be noted that although 
shifts of some magnitude occur they are 
for the most part consistent with the 
pattern and tending to accentuate its 
major outlines. But an indication favor- 
ing a single vocational choice is not pro- 
vided since three major interests are 
clearly defined. However, if other evi- 
dence customarily available in guidance 
programs is utilized, for example intelli- 
gence, socio-economic status, and desires 
of the individual and of the parents, the 
choice among occupations may be indi- 
cated and the difficulties may disappear. 
The fact that several high scores are 
revealed by the test is not necessarily a 
fault of the test; it merely reveals a 
characteristic real-life situation, and one 
that is responsible for many difficulties 
of vocational choice. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect the test to solve 
such vocational guidance problems; it 
may, however, furnish indications which 
aid the counselor in the search for a 
solution. 

Marked consistency of pattern is 
again shown in Figure 7; in this instance 
the rho coefficient of constancy is .88. 
Changes have occurred in the interval 
between tests, but they constitute minor 
modifications of the pattern. In a case 
such as this the counselor might experi- 
ence some difficulty, since the intelli- 
gence test result is not in keeping with 
the pronounced interests in law and 
social work. The socio-economic rating 
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is high. Here, as in many cases, jt js 
obvious that tests may provide conflict. 
ing indications. Nevertheless, the obje. 
tive test data are useful. They provide 
quantitative indications of significant 
aspects of the situation within which q 
vocational adjustment must be made. 

Figure 8 presents graphical evidence 
of two pronounced interests, indicated 
by scores on the physician and mathe. 
matics teacher scales. But here (the case 
is unlike that of Figure 1) the two scales 
have an intercorrelation of only .01. The 
relationship here is then not implied in 
the nature of the test, as was the rela- 
tionship in Figure 1. The rho coefficient 
of constancy here is .91 (same as in Fig- 
ure 1). However, the graphs suggest 
somewhat more decisive crystallization 
of interests in the case presented in Fig- 
ure 1. The girl whose interest profiles 
are shown here in Figure 8 has an un- 
usual combination of interests. The in- 
telligence test data indicate that neither 
of the two major interests is appro 
priate. Even so, the objective test data 
are very interesting, and may aid the 
counselor by indicating more clearly the 
nature of the guidance problem in- 
volved. 


V. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Women was administered to a grou 
of high school girls on two occasions, 
first when the girls were in the eleventh 
grade, and again a year later when they 
were in the twelfth grade. The blanks 
were scored for the interests charactt!- 
istic of successful women in each 0 
twelve occupational groups. The results 
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were expressed in terms of standar 
scores based upon the mean and stat 
ard deviation of scores from the hig 
school group. The data were augme ee 
by inclusion of information about inte! 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


e and socio-economic status of the 
individuals concerned. Finally, the data 
were represented graphically by means 


; of profiles of standard scores. These pro- 


files, obtained by the retest method and 
represented on the same base line, fur- 
nished convenient evidence of the nature 
and amount of changes in interests 
which occurred between tests. After 
careful consideration of such evidence, 
the writers offer the following state- 
ment of opinion as to the practical use- 
fulness of such material for the high- 
school counselor. 

Profiles of interest test scores from 
two administrations of the test reveal 
sharply both test results and reliability 
or constancy of individual interest pat- 
terns. Such graphs, utilized cautiously 
in connection with other data, should be 
useful to high-school counselors in pre- 
paration of educational and vocational 
programs and in the provision of voca- 
tional exploratory opportunities and in- 
formation for the high-school girl. Such 
evidence obtained from tests obviously 
will not solve problems of vocational ad- 
justment, but will have its value in help- 
ing to describe significant aspects of the 
guidance situation. The data are consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
provides significant and valuable infor- 
mation about the interests of high- 
school girls. 
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THE SHORT FORM OF THE REVISED STANFORD. 


BINET SCALE, FORM 


L, TEST RANGE II-XIV 


By GEORGE SPACHE 


BROOKLYN FRIENDS SCHOOL A 


S early as 1917, Doll (5) offered 
abbreviated versions of the Binet- 
Simon scale. He showed the possibility 
of obtaining reliable mental ratings by 
means of a markedly shortened scale. 
Since then numerous abbreviations of 
the various revisions of the Binet have 
been attempted. The present study is a 
comparison of results obtained on the 
short and the long scales of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, Test Range II- 
XIV. 

Throughout the latest revision of the 
Stanford-Binet scale certain test items 
are designated as usable for short test- 
ing. These constitute “an abbreviated 
scale, for use in case there is not time 
to give a complete test (11).” In order 
to determine the validity of this short 
form, the entire test was administered 
to 70 children who fell within the chron- 
ological age range of two to nine and 

TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS ON THE SHORT AND 
LONG SCALES, STANFORD-BINET, FORM L, 
IN SEVENTY CASES 
Range 


2-9 to 9-3 


Median Mean Sigma Diff. C.R. 


C.A. 6-11 6-51 _ 


Long Scale 
7-9 7-10.9 
122.6 123.1 
Short Scale 


M.A. 3-3to 13-0 7-10.6 8-0.1 30.1 1.2 .30 
1.Q. 78-168 124.5 123.7 151 .6 .40 


‘The writer was assisted in the testing by 
Miss E. D. Taylor and Mr. Edgar Frear, grad- 
uate students of the School of Education, New 
York University. 


M.A. 3-0 to 12-2 
1.Q. 81-160 


28.4 
15.2 


ND THE GRACE CHURCH SCHOOL 


the test range of two to fourteen. The 
data concerning these cases are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

The children of two to five were 
drawn from a nursery school of Brook- 
lyn, New York. Those of five and one- 
half to nine were drawn from a private 
school of Manhattan, New York City. 

This selection is responsible for the 
relatively high intellectual level of the 
sample. 

The correlation between the M.A.’s 
from the long and short forms was .969 
in the C.A. range of two to five, .979 in § 
the range of five and one-half to nine 
and .992 in the entire sample. The cor- 
relation between the I.Q.’s from the long 
and short forms was .895 in the ages two 
to five, .891 in the ages of five and one- 
half to nine and .896 in the entire sam- 
ple. The critical ratios of differences 
between the means were computed by 
the long formula since the variables are 
related (12). The chances of a real dif- 
ference between the mean M.A.’s are 
6,179 in 10,000 and between the mean 
1.Q.’s, 6,554 in 10,000 (6). These are not 
ordinarily considered as indicative of 
significant differences. 

On the basis of the correlational data, 
there would appear to be little difference 
between the results obtained by the use 
of abbreviated or long testing in this 
edition of the Stanford-Binet scale. This 
conclusion is similar to that arrived a 
by contrasts of abbreviated and long 
forms of the older Stanford-Binet »y 
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THE SHORT FORM OF THE REVISED STANFORD-BINET SCALE 


' prill (2) and Burnside (3). Brill re- 


ports correlations of .945, .933 and .930 
between short and long form I.Q.’s for 
two groups of mental defectives num- 


' bering 50 and the entire group of 100. 


The differences between the means were 
not statistically significant. Burnside 
also found insignificant differences in 
1.Q.’s derived from the long and short 
forms of the older test in a group of 375 
school children. 

The reliability of the short form is 
further attested by the small differences 
between the M.A.’s and the I.Q.’s ob- 
tained by abbreviated and full testing. 
The median difference in our sample was 
99 in months of mental age and 2.07 in 
1.Q. points, the differences favoring the 
short form in both instances. The differ- 
ences ranged from plus 6 to minus 10 
months and from plus 14 to minus 13 
points. These are similar to the differ- 
ences reported by Brill (2) and Burn- 
side (3). Brill’s median difference was 
37 months, Burnside’s, .45 months. 
Brill’s differences ranged from plus 16 
to minus 11 months, Burnside’s ranged 
from plus 11 to minus 14 points of I.Q. 

The differences between the abbrevi- 
ated and long testing results in our pop- 
ulation also compare favorably with re- 
sults found in retesting. Black (1) re- 
ports variations of .4 of one point and 
6 points between the means of a first 
and second administration in groups of 
nursery school children. Mann and Mann 
(10) found a retest mean 2.01 points 
higher in a group of 62 juvenile delin- 
quents. The difference between our 
means for short and long forms was .6 
of one 1.Q. point. Therefore it may be 
tentatively concluded that in the test 
range of II-XIV differences between the 
mean M.A.’s and 1.Q.’s of the abbrevi- 
ated and full scales are not commonly 
greater than those found between two 
administrations of the full scale. 


The possibility of inversion, or pass- 
ing of one or more items at a year level 
above a level where all items are failed, 
has already been shown to be greater in 
the 1937 edition of the Stanford-Binet 
than in earlier editions. Hildreth (8) re- 
ports inversion in 60.4 per cent of 43 
cases who based above X. Carlton (4) 
found 40 out of 215, or 18.6 per cent, of 
institutionalized mental defectives evi- 
denced inversion. In 33 cases, the median 
gain from successes above the apparent 
terminal age was 1.11 I1.Q. points. Krug- 
man (9) reports that 15 per cent, or 181 
out of 1200, were found with either a 
double basal, a double final year or both. 
In the present sample, inversion was 
found in the full scale in four cases, or 
5.7 per cent, and in the abbreviated scale 
in ten cases or 14.2 per cent. The median 
gain from successes beyond the apparent 
terminal age was 6 I.Q. points in the 
short form. The gains in the four cases 
of inversion in the long form were 8, 
4, 5 and 13 points. It is difficult to com- 
pare the present figures with those of 
other writers. Such factors as the C.A. 
range, the intellectual level of the sam- 
ple, the extent of testing beyond ap- 
parent terminal ages, the number of op- 
portunities for scoring at two levels in 
a single test item as well as the size and 
normalcy of the samples may account for 
the differences. However, it is possible 
to conclude that in use of the short form 
—if not also the long form, as Carlton 
(4) believes—testing must be continued 
through at least two year-levels beyond 
the first year in which the child fails all 
the test items. In Carlton’s study only 
.46 of one per cent fell outside these 
limits. In the present study 1.4 per cent 
of the 70 cases fell outside these limits. 

Hildreth (8), Harriman (7) and 
Krugman (9) have emphasized the 
greater extent of scattering of successes 
on the 1937 Stanford-Binet scale. Hil- 
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dreth shows that one-third of her 145 
cases ranged through seven or more 
levels in their successes. Almost half 
(48 per cent) of Harriman’s 200 fifth- 
and sixth-grade children ranged through 
five or more years. This aspect must also 
be investigated in comparing the ab- 
breviated and long forms even though 
authorities differ as to the exact signifi- 
cance of the phenomenon. In our sample, 
the mean number of levels in which suc- 
cesses were found when the full scale 
was used was 6.04. In the short form, 
the mean number of levels was 5.80. 
These ranges are not significantly differ- 
ent. Apparently there is little tendency 
for abbreviated testing to limit the 
range of successes. 

Based upon a sample of children of 
superior intellectual status, in the C.A. 
range of two to nine and the test range 
of II-XIV, certain conclusions regarding 
the use of the short form are possible. 

1) The M.A.’s and I.Q.’s obtained by 
the use of the short form are essentially 
comparable with those from the long 
form. 

2) Median differences between the 
results of the long and short forms may 
be as small as one month of mental age 
and two points of I.Q. 

3) The mean differences in M.A. and 
1.Q. are no greater than those commonly 
found between two administrations of 
the entire scale. 

4) The incidence of inversions, or the 
passing of a test item at a level beyond 
a level where all items are failed, is ap- 
parently greater when the short form is 
used. Therefore, it is advisable to con- 
tinue testing through at least two year- 
levels above the first year in which all 
tests are failed. 

5) The median range of successes is 
similar in the long form and the abbrev- 


iated scale. 

6) The range of successes is appar. 
ently greater in the 1937 edition of th, 
Stanford-Binet than in earlier versions 
approximating six levels in the presen; 
population. 
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STUDIES IN PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDINGS OF VERBAL 


MATERIAL: I. THE USE OF PHONOGRAPHIC RECORD- 
INGS IN COUNSELING PRACTICE AND RESEARCH’ 


By BERNARD J. COVNER 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE difficulties of research on the 

interviewing process have been 
iwell pointed out by Symonds.? In his 
very thoroughgoing article he clearly 
shows the complications of the task, and 
touches on the problems involved in 
phonographie recording. This method 
has been made very attractive in recent 
years by the availability of low-priced 
phonographic recording apparatus. Such 
apparatus has been in use in the clinic 
of the Ohio State University psychology 
department for almost a year and about 
two hundred interviews have been re- 
Scorded. It is upon the experience ob- 
tained in this recording program® that 
this paper is based. 

The purpose of the paper is to point 
out advantages and disadvantages of 
phonographie recording as a technique 
in counseling practice and research. 
Features which one is not likely to find 
in recording handbooks, but which are 
of immediate concern to one who is in- 


The writer is indebted to Dr. C. R. Rogers 
for helpful criticisms of the manuscript and 
lor suggesting that the paper be prepared, and 
‘0 Dr. E. H. Porter and Mr. I. L. Hampton 
“ assistance in operating and building ap- 
aratus. 

_*P. M. Symonds. Research on the Interview- 
Ing Process. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
‘9, 1939, 30: 346-353. 

‘This program was under the direction of 
Dr. C. R. Rogers and Dr. F. P. Robinson, and 
Was made possible by a special grant from the 
Graduate School of Ohio State University. 


terested in counseling and plans to use 
this technique as a practice and research 
tool, will be emphasized. 


II. APPARATUS 


Of the several existing methods of 
recording sound, phonographic record- 
ing, or more correctly, instantaneous 
phonographic recording on acetate—to 
distinguish it from the method used in 
the mass-production of commercial rec- 
ords—is best suited to our needs. There 
are several reasons for this which can 
best be shown, perhaps, by briefly dis- 
cussing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of alternative methods. This will 
be done for the benefit of those whose 
financial resources are considerably bet- 
ter than average, and because continued 
technological developments and price re- 
ductions might make some of these 
methods more suitable and more easily 
available. 

The most highly developed and faith- 
ful method is sound on film. One va- 
riety of the method which employs the 
photo-electric cell is used in talking— 
movies. The exorbitant cost of appara- 
tus and film, and the necessity for de- 
veloping film before recorded material 
can be played back, make this method 
highly inconvenient. A second variety 
of the method employs a stylus which 
cuts direcily into the film. Although the 
film used here is very inexpensive for 
speech recording purposes, and record- 
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ed material can be played back directly 
on the original apparatus, the fact that 
the cost of the apparatus is in the 
neighborhood of $750 makes this meth- 
od unsuited for most needs. Very fine 
recordings are made by magnetic tape 
recorders, which net from $350, but re- 
cordings are limited to about fifty sec- 
onds in length and are obliterated as 
soon as another recording is made. The 
familiar dictaphone is attractive because 
cylinders can be shaved and used over 
and over again. However, it is unsatis- 
factory because of the necessity for 
speaking directly into the mouthpiece 
and the very poor quality of recording 
which is gotten. The former shortcom- 
ing is obviated in the so-called “confer- 
ence recorder,” an extremely expensive 
outfit recently developed by the dicta- 
phone companies, but the poor quality 
of the recording is still present. 

The above-mentioned methods being 
unsatisfactory for reasons of prohibi- 
tive cost, lack of flexibility, or poor 
quality of recording, the only method 
that remains is phonographic recording. 
It is not without its faults, as will short- 
ly be pointed out, but in the long run 
its advantages outweigh its disadvanta- 
ges when alternative methods are con- 
sidered. Further, this method is almost 
universally used by broadcasting sta- 
tions for program recording. The appa- 
ratus which they use is generally more 
elaborate but fundamentally the same in 
principle as that which will now be de- 
scribed. 

Recorders.—Several portable re- 
corders are available which net at a lit- 
tle under $50. Such outfits comprise a 
microphone which will presently be dis- 
cussed, an audio amplifier including 
speaker, an electrically driven turntable, 
a cutting arm driven by a lead screw 
connected to the turntable, and a sepa- 
rate playback arm. During recording a 
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stylus which fits into the cutting am 
cuts grooves in an acetate-surfaced diy 
which rests on the revolving turntabjc 
By throwing a switch the outfit can be 
used as a recorder, public address sys. 
tem, or listening device. These x cord. 
ers cut at 78 RPM,* which means tha 
dises which they cut can be played b 
on standard electric phonographs.: 

3ecause the ten-inch disc, the mos 
convenient and economical size for jp. 
terview recording, will take only about 
four and one-half minutes of recorded 
material, an extra turntable is necessan 
if continuous recordings of complete in- 
terviews are desired. Portable units. 
differing from the first only in that they 
lack amplifier, speaker and microphone, 
are available for this purpose. By the 
simple installation of a double pole-dou- 
ble throw toggle switch in the cutting 
circuit of the amplifier, the two units 
may be tied together in such a way that 
the single amplifier will serve them 
both. With a little practice the switch 
and cutting arm of the two units can be 
so handled that practically no material 
is lost in changing from one turntable 
to the other. A similar switch in the 
playback circuit enables a series of discs 
to be played back with practically no in- 
terval between discs. A further advan- 
tage of this switching arrangement is 
that copies of discs can easily be made 
by using one unit for playback and the 
other for recording, without any addi- 
tional change in apparatus being neces- 
sary. 


ack 


4 The advantage of longer playing time, fre 
quently gained by recording at 33-1/3 RPM, is 
offset by the necessity for more elaborate app* 
ratus. 

5 Here it is important that the continuation 
of the arc made by the playback arm as It 
rides toward the center of a disc, fall between 
the fulcrum of the arm and the spindle of the 
turntable. If it falls beyond the spindle, the 
arm should be remounted or carefully guided 
by the finger to prevent serious scratching ° 
discs. 
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STUDIES IN PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDINGS OF VERBAL MATERIAL 


Microphones. —The microphone usu- 
ly supplied with low-cost recording 
bnits is a high-impedance crystal vari- 
ty of the diaphragm type.® It is ex- 
remely sensitive and faithfully picks 
p conversation of normal volume when 
ie speaker is within three or four feet 
‘it. It will pick up voices at greater 
jistances if they are louder than usual. 


‘Also, of course, it picks up all extrane- 


us noises. 

It is of extreme importance to point 
ut that this type of microphone, in con- 
yunction with the low-cost recorder de- 
cribed above, will make intelligible rec- 
ds in proportion as the individual 
peaks toward or across it, uses good 
‘lume, and enunciates clearly. Unfor- 
unately, neither counselors nor their 
lients can be depended upon to satisfy 
hese requirements. It is very common 
or them to talk away from the micro- 
hone, whether or not they are aware 
f being recorded, to use insufficient 
olume, and to mumble unintelligibly. 
Here it is obvious that no type of appa- 
atus will make intelligible words which 
re lacking in intelligibility from the 
tart. Increased amplification in such a 
ituation would result in increased noise 
evel, and the net effect would be no bet- 
er intelligibility. A certain amount of 
material which can be just barely made 
ut with apparatus of this sort could be 
somewhat improved by using a low-im- 
edance dynamic microphone matched 
to a low-impedance amplifier. Such an 
arrangement, however, would cost at 
least $200 for amplifier and microphone 
lone, 

The placement of the microphone pre- 
sents a serious problem. It should be as 
ose to the speakers as possible, for rea- 
| * Such a microphone is now available in both 
ies Wi are nteretageatle maa coal 

geable and equally 


pod, The latter type is much better suited 
T interview recording work than the former. 
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sons mentioned above, yet should not be 
conspicuous. The presence of a micro- 
phone and knowledge that the interview 
may be recorded tends to destroy the 
naturalness of the situation. There are 
several ways in which the microphone 
can be disguised, each of which has cer- 
tain shortcomings. One method involves 
substituting the microphone and its 
cable for the bulb, socket and cord of a 
goose-neck desk lamp, and covering the 
open face of the lamp with cheesecloth. 
This disguise has been used in all of 
our interviews and the microphone has 
been detected by only 6 out of more than 
130 clients, the majority of whom were 
seen once a week for a whole quarter. 
Also, if the interviewing room is to be 
used for testing and other purposes by 
various individuals, the “lamp” cannot 
be anchored to the table without incon- 
venience and risk of damage. Since it 
is important for it to be present in the 
interviewing room as a permanent fix- 
ture, so that its presence or absence will 
not indicate whether recording is to 
take place, the alternative is to have it 
rest on the interviewing table as an or- 
dinary lamp, without being securely fas- 
tened to it. The shortcoming here, how- 
ever, is that interviewers and clients 
often push the lamp out of the optimal 
position fixed by the operator, in such a 
way that one or both voices will not be 
picked up satisfactorily. 

In instances where the interviewing 
room is used by only a few people, each 
of whom is aware that recording might 
be taking place, several alternative 
methods are feasible, though requiring 
more construction pains and expense. 
One method is to mount the microphone 
in a dummy telephone; the other is to 
conceal it in a small radio or annuncia- 
tor cabinet. In each instance it is im- 
portant to place the instrument so that 
it will be as close as possible to the 
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mouths of the speakers. 

The ideal method for all situations, if 
acrystal microphone is to be used, would 
be to have it disguised as a chandelier, 
suspended from the ceiling and hanging 
immediately over the speakers’ heads. 
A special cable installation would be 
necessary here, but might be feasible in 
some cases. 

Rooms.—The interviewing room 
should be separate from that in which 
the recording apparatus is set up. It 
need not be juxtaposed, yet should not 
be so far away that the microphone 
cable, which should be permanently in- 
stalled in electric conduit, will be more 
than fifty or sixty feet long. A longer 
cable results in reduced signal strength, 
line hum and the necessity for increased 
amplification. This, as mentioned above, 
means higher noise level and impaired 
signal intelligibility. When several in- 
terviewing rooms are equipped with 
microphones, all cables can lead to a 
common switch box in the recording 
room, and the desired room can be 
switched on or off at will. 

The chief problems with the inter- 
viewing room are the absorption of 
room echo and the exclusion of external 
noise. The former is rather simply tak- 
en care of by hanging drapes on the 
walls, placing a rug on the floor, and a 
desk blotter or cloth on the interview- 
ing table. Celotex or other sound ab- 
sorbing material in the ceiling, as well 
as the presence of extra furniture in the 
room such as chairs and book shelves, 
helps also. 

The problem of keeping out external 
noise is less easily solved. If rooms are 
over-heated or poorly ventilated there 
will be a constant tendency for occu- 
pants to open the windows. This allows 
the noise from automobile horns, street- 
cars, airplanes, typewriters, and so 
forth, to enter, all of which seriously 
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lowers the intelligibility of the record. 
ing. Rather good cooperation is gottey 
by placing a small sign on the Windows, 
asking that windows be kept closed dur. 
ing interviews. 

Styli and discs.—New types of cut. 
ting styli and discs are coming on the 
market constantly. In the styli line 
there are at present three main types— 
sapphire, stellite and steel. The cutting 
life of each depends upon the type of 
disc which is being cut and the care 
with which the stylus is handled. Other 
factors being equal, the sapphire is re- 
puted to have the longest life (about 
sixteen hours before resharpening), and 
the steel the shortest (thirty minutes to 
one hour). The sapphire is generally 
least suited for non-professional pur- 
poses because of its cost (about $6) and 
because it is very easily damaged. The 
stellite which costs about $1, and which 
may last ten to fifteen hours before re- 
sharpening, is also very easily damaged. 
Its use sometimes requires the addition 
of several lead weights to the cutting 
head for satisfactory cutting depth, as 
well as a careful readjustment of the 
entire cutting mechanism. The steel 
stylus, which nets from $.12 to $.15, is 
the stylus for which the recorders in 
question are originally adjusted. Al- 
though they cannot be resharpened, they 
are least easily damaged and are best 
suited for all-around use, especially 
when a number of individuals with 
varying amounts of skill operate the ap- 
paratus. Unfortunately, there is con- 
siderable variation in quality both with- 
in and between brands in the steel sty- 
lus market. Many of them are defective 
and it is important that brands be care 
fully sampled before being purchased. 

Dises are of several varieties of ace 
tate coating on a bond, aluminum or al- 
loy base. The bond-base type is cheapest 
and nets at $.15 and upwards for the 
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ten-inch size. Some discs of this type 
are undesirable only in that they warp 
and bubble with age, while others, in 
addition to warping and bubbling, cut 
with a brittle thread or “chip” which 
shortens needle life and is difficult to 
collect. Also, certain of the bond base 
dises have rather high surface noise. 
The metal base types give practically no 
trouble and net from $.25 for the ten- 
inch size. They cut a sturdy chip which 
is easily wound up into a wad, and the 
cheapest brands are quite satisfactory 
for interview recording work. 

During cutting it is important to 
keep the chips from fouling the stylus 
which cuts them. This can be done by 
using a “chip-chaser” which helps to 
collect the chips as they are cut, and to 
keep them from being drawn to the un- 
derside of the turntable. If the chip- 
chaser is not used the chips will inevi- 
tably foul the motor shaft and the turn- 
table driving pulley. This is also avoided 
to a large extent by maintaining the 
proper stylus angles recommended by 
the manufacturer of the recorder. In 
addition, it is helpful to constantly 
guide the chip-chaser and the flow of 
chips with the fingers. 


Ill. POLICIES AND OPERATING SCHEDULES 


Several important questions of policy 
should be carefully considered in setting 
up a recording program. First of all, it 
is advisable to decide upon the types of 
interviews which are going to be record- 
ed. Next, it is important to decide 
which individuals are going to be 
warned that they will be recorded, and 
how one should go about warning them. 
Keeping both the counselor and client 
halve as to what is going on would un- 
doubtedly yield highly interesting and 
most valuable material. Such a policy, 
however, is both unethical and likely to 
result in unpleasant repercussions in 
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the event of discovery. Also, there are 
certain operating limitations under such 
circumstances which will shortly be dis- 
cussed, 

A policy which has worked fairly well 
is as follows: Students and outsiders 
who come to the clinics for counseling 
are not told that they will be recorded. 
In the event that the microphone is dis- 
covered in the course of the interview, 
counselors are instructed to truthfully 
tell their clients that occasionally an in- 
terview is listened in on by an instruc- 
tor for the purpose of checking up on 
the counselor.’ Faculty and other ex- 
perienced counselors have known when 
they are recorded, since, in addition to 
ethical reasons, they have made the nec- 
essary arrangements themselves or are 
cooperating in a research project. With 
less experienced counselors, usually 
those who are enrolled in a counseling 
practicum, the situation is somewhat 
different and the policy ensued depends 
upon the use for which the recordings 
are being made. When it is desirable 
for the interviewing situation to be as 
natural as possible and still meet the re- 
quirements mentioned above, counselors 
are told at the beginning of a school 
quarter that some of their interviews 
will be listened in on and recorded. The 
recording schedule, however, is not di- 
vulged. When the recording is being 
made for a purpose which will not suf- 
fer by the counselor’s knowing that he 
is being recorded, he may be told the 
schedule in advance. 

Now what is gained by maintaining 
the naturalness of the counseling situa- 
tion when the recording schedule is not 
divulged, is considerably counterbal- 


7 Such an explanation was made to the 6 cli- 
ents mentioned above who discovered the micro- 
phone. Four of the clients took the explana- 
tion matter-of-factly, while the remaining 2 
seemed somewhat disturbed and were reported 
as being somewhat less willing to talk freely 
on subsequent interviews. 
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TABLE I 
REACTIONS OF “MORE” AND “LESS” EXPERIENCED COUNSELORS TO 
KNOWLEDGE THAT THEIR INTERVIEWS WERE BEING RECORDED 


Reaction 


Not disturbed at all. 


“More” experienced 


Not 
informed 


“Less” experienced 
Not 


| Informed informed 


Informed ; 


i ‘pm 0 


Generally not disturbed. At times gave ex- 


tra consideration to what was being said. 


= = = 0 


Self-conscious at first but gradually be- 


came accustomed. 


2 1 1 


Self-conscious of techniques and more care- 


ful during every interview. 
Stagefright and less attentive to client. 


Disturbed only when certain that a record- 


ing was being made. 
Generally disturbed. Forced 
a techniques which would otherwise be used. 
8. Always self-conscious and nervous. 
Total 


anced by the exasperation of the record- 


ing operator under such circumstances. 
The counselor who does not know that 
he is being recorded at a certain time is 
prone to do a number of things which 
seriously interfere with a planned pro- 
gram. Very often he or his client will 
be very tardy or not show up at all, 
either due to some unforseen circum- 
stance or to some arrangement un- 
known to the operator. He may start 
his interview in the hall before entering 
the interviewing room and may finish it 
after leaving the room. Within the in- 
terviewing room itself he may be lacka- 
daisical in manner. Here he may sit far 
away from the microphone, in the win- 
dow sill, for instance, mumble unintel- 
ligibly, or walk around the room. An- 
other shortcoming is that counselors, 
although requested by an instructor to 
keep interviews at a certain maximum 
length, commonly run over the specified 
period. This not only inconveniences 
the operator, but also makes it difficult 
to collect a series of recordings of inter- 
views with uniform length. 


IV. RESULTS AND APPLICATIONS 


In running a recording program a 


to abandon 


0 

0 . 

3 y 2 
certain amount of interview materia] 
should be expected to be lost through 
schedule mix-ups, apparatus break- 
downs, failure to throw a particula 
switch, failure to put the microphone in 
optimum position, and so forth. Here the 
large number of variables in the situa- 
tion contributes freely to bringing about 
unforseen circumstances. When inven- 
tory is taken at the end of a recording 
project it is found that most of the re- 
cordings are fairly intelligible; they 
have their good and their bad places. 
A few recordings are almost perfect, 
and a few are quiet unintelligible 
throughout. 

Another aspect of inventory is the re- 
actions of counselors to the knowledg 
that their interviews were being re 
corded. This information was gotten 
from responses to an item on a ques- 
tionnaire which was administered at the 
end of several recording projects. The 
item was as follows: 


How were you affected by the 
knowledge that your interviews’ 
might be listened in on and record- 

8 The phrase “were recorded” was substitut: 
ed for “might be recorded” on the question: 
naires given to counselors who always kne¥ 
that they were being recorded. 
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ed? Did the microphones bother 
you? Please use as much detail as 
you think necessary to adequately 
decribe your feelings and reactions. 


The findings are presented in the ac- 
companying table. Here the wording of 
each reaction is taken as being most rep- 
resentative of the various reactions ob- 
tained. The experience classification is 
an arbitrary one, based upon inspection 
of the vocational histories of the coun- 
The “less” experienced group 
comprised individuals whose counseling 
experience, in addition to the practicum 
in which they were enrolled at the time, 
ranged from none at all to several prac- 
ticum courses and several years of inci- 
dental counseling as school teachers. 
The “more” experienced group included 
those who had had the equivalent of a 
full-time job for a year or more, the ma- 
jor part of which was devoted to coun- 
seling. The nine members of the in- 
formed group always knew when their 
interviews were being recorded, and held 
from one to sixteen interviews each dur- 
ing a twenty-four weeks period. The 
twenty-four members of the uninformed 
group knew only that some of their in- 
terviews were to be recorded, and were 
never certain of the specific time. Each 
member of this group held an average 
of fifty interviews curing a _ twelve- 
weeks period. 

If we may arbitrarily call the reac- 
tion types 1-4 more desirable than types 
8, we find that all of the reactions of 
the experienced group, and two-thirds 
of those of the less experienced group, 
fall into the desirable half of the table. 
This is interesting in view of the fact 
that most of the members of the more 
experienced group had far less oppor- 
tunity to become accustomed to the re- 
cording program. Being informed or 
hot being informed apparently makes no 
difference in the case of the more ex- 


selors. 
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perienced group. In the case of the less 
experienced group, not being informed 
is associated in several instances with 
the less desirable reaction types. Wheth- 
er this is due to less experience in coun- 
seling or not being informed is not clear, 
but it seems more plausible to believe 
that the former reason is more impor- 
tant. In view of the small number of 
cases, and the unequal division of groups 
as to size, it is difficult to draw conclu- 
sions concerning the relationship be- 
tween experience and reaction, being in- 
formed and not being informed. It seems 
very likely, however, that an extension 
of the recording program, with the same 
individuals concerned, would result in 
the disappearance of group differences, 
with a highly desirable type of reaction 
common to almost every member of the 
combined group. 

Some of the actual remarks of the 
counselors, including both statements on 
their questionnaires, and spontaneous 
comments to various individuals con- 
nected with the recording program, are 
a further check on the merits of such a 
program. A few of the typical remarks 
follow: 

“Although worried at first, now 
wouldn’t mind having all my interviews 
recorded. It’s a good way of checking 
up on yourself.” 

“I can’t get over the feeling that I 
must keep talking if the student does 
not.” 

“At times I felt like an actor, but may- 
be the things which I did helped the in- 
terview.” 

“Since having had several interviews 
sans mike, I find more ease in myself 
than with mike. However, there is also 
a tendency to slur details and depart 
from what I consider better techniques 
through impulse of the moment.” 

These remarks illustrate several im- 
portant points. If the individual is some- 
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what concerned and nervous at first he 
will often soon become less disturbed, 
and will look forward to the opportunity 
of hearing his own interviews played 
back to him. He is amazed at what he 
hears and might comment that he had 
no idea that he was using a particular 
approach or was making a serious blun- 
der. Here the instructor finds an inval- 
uable aid in teaching students how to 
counsel. Another point is the amount 
of confusion prevalent about ways in 
which the interview should be conducted 
as various situations arise. This is illus- 
trated by counselors who reported that 
they felt forced to talk when the client 
did not. It is also illustrated by the ten- 
dency’ of a large number of counselors 
to carry an interview far beyond the 
specified time limit. In many such in- 
stances the reason seemed to be largely 
a matter of not knowing the functions 
of the counseling situation and the du- 
ties of the counselor. Still another point, 
perhaps as important as any, is that 
counselors take their counseling more 
seriously. They are more prone to pre- 
pare themselves before an interview, 
and to carefully weigh their responses 
during an interview. 

The tension which seems to exist 
when counselors are first being recorded 
is probably similar to that experienced 
by most individuals when they hold 
their first counseling interviews. In both 
situations it tends to disappear as the 
counselor gains experience. Getting ex- 
perience with the aid of recordings, 
however, is much more fruitful. Here 
the fledgling counselor has an oppor- 
tunity to hear his own work, correct 
fundamental errors, and raise questions 
which he can readily illustrate to an- 
other party. Under such conditions he 
can make more rapid improvement, and 
“being experienced” will mean much 
more than merely having been in a num- 
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ber of counseling situations. 

An important application of the re 
cording technique is in connection with J 
practicum groups on treatment prob. 
lems. Individuals within such groups 
find it extremely helpful to study their 
recordings carefully in preparing for fy. 
ture contacts with their clients. Also, jn 
addition to being able to play back see. 
tions of interviews for other members 
of the group, verbatim typescripts can 
be prepared for distribution and study, 
Such typescripts are considerably more 
valid and more complete than the re- 
ports which would otherwise be written 
up from memory. 

The technique has other applications 
which instructors find extremely help- 
ful. In the course of a recording pro- 
gram excellent bits are picked up which 
make perfect demonstration material 
for classes and lecture audiences: an 
example of a counselor giving an aca- 
demic lecture instead of sticking to the 
problem at hand; the reaction of a 
mother to being told that her child is 
feeble-minded; a demonstration of pro- 
jective hostility in a boy who has made 
a clay image of his father. 

‘y Research possibilities seem almost 
limitless as new problems suggest them- 
selves every day. Researches now in 
progress include an evaluation of vari- 
ous methods of counseling procedure, a 
study of the structure of the interview, 
and a study of the accuracy of the re- 
port which the interviewer writes as 
compared with the phonographic record- 
ing of the interview. By finding out 
what actually takes place behind the 
closed doors of the interviewing room, 
we can get closer and closer to those 
phases of counseling about which there 
is much confusion of thought: the type 
of approach which works best in certall 
situations; the proper time for ending 
an interview; the causes for an inter- 
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view getting out of hand; and countless 


thers. 

r word of caution might be added 
hich applies to researches demanding 
, complete typescript of every word 
«hich is spoken in the interview. In ad- 


starting outside the interviewing room 


and poor intelligibility of parts of many 
n which were 

above, there is the problem of getting 
material from the disc itself. Copying 
the material in longhand is practically 
out of the question. Copying in short- 
hand is eliminated by the lack of indi- 
viduals sufficiently skilled for the task, 
since conversation rates from 150 words 
per minute and up are not uncommon. 
Playing the material into a dictaphone 
is unsatisfactory because of the lower- 
ing of quality which at times is barely 
passable from the start. The best solu- 
tion of the problem seems to be the use 
of apparatus especially designed for the 
purpose. This apparatus, which will be 
thoroughly described in a subsequent 
article, consists essentially of a simple 
dectric phonograph equipped with a 
foot-pedal operated mechanism.® This 


™ 


mechanism lowers and raises the play- 


interviews, 


Bernard J. Covner, “Studies in Phono- 
graphic Recordings, of Verbal Material: II. A 
Transcribing Device.” To be published in the 
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back needle to and from the disc at the 
will of an operator, who sits at a type- 
writer and copies directly from the disc 
at a self-adjusted span. Unfortunately, 
the work is rather painstaking, and 
transcription time is two or more times 
as long as the original interview. In ad- 
dition, the typescript must be carefully 
checked for validity, and edited for 
spelling, punctuation, deletion of names, 
and so forth, before final copies can be 
made. Thus the steps between the in- 
itial recording and the final completed 
typescript gre numerous and expensive. 

All in all, while providing highly con- 
structive aid in counseling practice and 
research, at the same time the phono- 
graphic recording technique involves 
numerous annoying complications. It is 
evident above that considerable operat- 
ing expense is involved after the instal- 
lation of low-cost apparatus. The fasci- 
nating discoveries and useful applica- 
tions are hard-earned. It seems, how- 
ever, that so far the technique is our 
best for solving some of the fundamen- 
tal problems of counseling. Research is 
demanded by the important role which 
counseling and interviewing play in ap- 
plied psychological work. Technological 
improvements are coming rapidly, and 
it is highly probable that this technique 
will soon be more fruitful and less frus- 
trating. 








News 





Notes 





DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A special observance of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the United States 
Office of Education is being planned for 
March, 1942. Although the exact nature 
of the celebration will depend on inter- 
national conditions, the present plans 
include the publication of a History of 
the Office of Education; a special issue 
of School Life; a bibliography of The 
Office of Education and its Commission- 
ers; the publication of a series of ex- 
tracts from writings of the Commission- 
ers on Education, and various other ac- 
tivities commemorating this anniver- 
sary. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN CHINA 


The Research Institute of Education- 
al Psychology, of the National Central 
University, Chungking, China, issued, in 
March, 1940, the first number of the 
Chinese Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. This Journal is a quarterly publi- 
cation which presents English abstracts 
of investigations carried on by the Chi- 
nese Research Institute of Educational 
Psychology, and reports current studies 
of other research institutes. 

Due to the serious shortage of recent- 
ly published books and periodicals in- 
curred by the destruction of a portion 
of its library in Nanking by bombing 
of Japanese planes, this Institute ap- 
peals to overseas educational institu- 
tions for exchange publications. The 
Director of the Research Institute of 
Educational Psychology is Dr. J. W. Ai. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FUND 


The National Science Fund, created 
in April, 1941, by the National Academy 
of Sciences, for receiving and adminis. 
tering funds contributed for the benefit 
of science, has issued a pamphlet, “Phj- 
lanthropy in Science,” which is available 
on request to anyone wishing to make a 
gift or bequest for the advancement of 
science. Inquiries may be sent to the 
National Academy of Sciences, 210) 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
or to the National Science Fund, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

The National Academy of Science is 
the official scientific adviser to the Gov- 
ernment, and is internationally recog- 
nized as the leading body representative 
of science in the United States. The 
Academy is in touch with scientific de 
velopments in this and other countries, 
and has an organization for reaching 
and consulting any special group of sci- 
entific investigators. Its membership in- 
cludes 324 leaders in all branches of 
physical and biological science, elected 
in recognition of highly distinguished 
achievements in scientific research. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Katherine McBride has been 
elected president of Bryn Mawr College 
and will take office in July. She suc 
ceeds President Marion Edwards Park, 
who is retiring after twenty years 0! 
service. Dr. McBride resigned as ass0- 
ciate professor of psychology at Bryn 
Mawr in 1940 to become dean of Raé- 
cliffe College. 
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NEWS NOTES 


pr. Caroline B. Zachry has been chos- 
1 by the Board of Superintendents of 
Y: « York City as director of the Bu- 
f Child Guidance of the New York 


eau O 


‘ty School System. The annual salary 
»r this position is $12,000. Dr. Zachry 
the first woman to be chosen as head 
‘the Bureau of Child Guidance. She 
3 chosen from thirteen applicants 
ho responded to a nation-wide call. 


Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch is serving as 
ational chairman of the Committee on 
obilizing Trained Volunteers for the 
are of Young Children in Defense, for 
» National Association of Nursery 
ducation. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin is chairman of 
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the Committee on Special Education of 
the Delaware Conference on Children in 
a Democracy and of the Delaware Com- 
mittee on Problems Affecting the Hard 
of Hearing, a branch of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. He is 
coordinator for terms dealing with ex- 
ceptional children for the Dictionary of 
Education, which is being edited by Dr. 
Carter V. Good. He returns in June, 
1942, to Durham, N. C. for his ninth 
term in the graduate department of the 
Duke University Summer School. 


Dr. Leo A. Hellmer, formerly of the 
University of Kansas, joined the staff 
of the Wichita Guidance Center, Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. 





BOOK REVIEW 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By George 
W. Hartmann. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941. Pp. xvi + 552. $3.00. 


It is the belief of the reviewer that psychol- 
ogy is now going through a very important 
period of change—a change from a primarily 
biological to a primarily social science. Hart- 
mann’s book is a vigorously interesting ex- 
ample of such a transition, in educational psy- 
chology. It has a very frankly avowed theoreti- 
cal point of view: it might almost be described 
as an application of Lewin’s topology to educa- 
tional psychology. Eclecticism is disavowed: 
“A consistent, coherent, and non-contradictory 
educational psychology can be achieved only by 
adhering to a comprehensive theoretical sys- 
tem.” Further, Hartmann declares that “no 
one can prepare a book like this without some 
notion of the Good Life and the Good Society 
... the problems of ‘value’ have been made the 
central theme of this volume.” 

In accordance with these points of view the 
first chapter deals with “education as the ful- 
fillment of human needs” and the second con- 
siders “how teachers’ values affect the work of 
the schools.”’ The second of the three parts in- 
to which the volume is divided is titled “The 
Improvement of the Organism and Its Func- 
tions,” and here the first chapter is a vigorous 
effort to refute the “dogma of the constancy of 
the I1.Q.” and assemble material justifying be- 
lief in the improvability of intelligence. Typical 
of the bringing together of data in social psy- 
chology, field theory, and the interests of a pro- 
gressive educator, are chapters on the improve- 


ment of purposive behavior, the improvement 
of the emotional life, the development of 
originality and creativity, the improvement of 
character and personality, and the improve 
ment of social behavior and social relations 
Part Three is a sketchy but interesting tregt 
ment of the “adaptation of instruction to de 
velopmental levels.” It begins with a chapter 
on the elementary school and ends with four. 
teen pages on “educational psychology and 
some aspects of adult citizenship.” This last 
chapter having to do with adult life rounds 
out in application what was begun in a unique 
chapter in the first part of the volume—a chap- 
ter entitled “The Life Cycle,” which attempts 
to give a broad perspective of the entire span 
of human life from conception to death. In the 
back of the volume there is a supplementary 
annotated bibliography for each chapter, and 
glossary. 

Style is vigorous. The author’s personality 
comes through in a stimulating fashion, Fr 
quent use is made of Lewinian diagrams and 
of illustrative incidents and anecdotes. The 
book may not be easy reading for the average 
undergraduate in teacher training institution 
But it will correlate more with her work i 
education than do most volumes in psychology. 
It should be of great interest to professors 0 
education who may well find in the volume 
notable stimulation to their own thinking 
garding ways in which psychology and progres 
sive educational theory may increasingly fin 
correlation for attack upon common proble 

S. L. PRESSEY 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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